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depends upon his nourishment. A 
wellted man has muscle, brain- 
strencth and vigor, while a poorly- 
fed man has not. 

Expensive, artificial food is not 
usually nutritious food. The best 
food is the simplest food. 

Quaker Oats is a simple, healthful 
food. Easy to buy and cook. 


THE EASY FOOD. 


OATS 


THE WORLD'S BREAKFAST. 
Accept no Substitute. 


PHILP’S COCKBURN HOTELS, 


LONDON, GLASGOW. 


13 HENRIETTA STREET, STRAND—Telegrams: “PROMISING’’; 9 ENDSLEIGH GARDENS, EUSTON—Telegrams; “LUNCHEONS.” 
32 FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON; and 141 BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 
All conducted on strictly Temperance principles under management of Proprietress, Mrs. A. D. PHILP. 
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. BUT BE SURE THEY ARE CARTER’S. 


Carter's Little Liver Pills are sometimes counterfeited. It is not enough to ask for 


“Little Liver Pills"; C 


ARTER'S Is the im 


rtant word, and should be observed on 


the outside wrapper, otherwise the pitts within ca t be genuine. ° 
Do not take any nameless “‘Little Liver Pills” that may be. ‘ottered. But be sure 
m~ — 


they are CARTER'S. 


INSTITUTIONS, EDUCATIONAL, APARTMENTS, 
SITUATIONS VAOANT AND WANTED, 
and Similar Matter. 
15 words for 1s., each 10 Additional Words, 6a. 


Advertisements must be prepaid and ¢ to the Office, 
80, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.O. 


THE DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 


TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 
12, Bishopsgate Street Without, London, 5.0, 


This First-Class Tem Hotel is cen situated for 
eee cretssens te ee hematin: 
Telephone No. 2,496. 

Telegraphic Address, “ Exterior, London.” 


H. G. CHALELEY & SONS, Prorzierors, 


BOURNEMOUTH. . 
MIDLAND HOTEL, opposite Bournemouth 
West Station. 

Well-appointed Family Hotel and 
House. lectric t. Excellent Cuisine. 


Tariff moderate. ‘Buses to all parts. Special 
boarding terms. Apply—Manacenzss. 


FOLKESTONE, Best Part. 


LECT Private Temperance BOARDING 
HOUSE, conducted on Christian erry Home 
comforts. Good diet. 42s. to 52s.6d. inclusive weekly. 
Not far from Turkish Baths. Lock-up for cycles. 
Miss WOODWARD, Haverstock House, Claremont Road. 
Telegrams: COMFORT. 


NEW HARRISON SWIFT GOLD MEDAL 


in WOOL, SILK, or COTTON. IN« 

STRUCTIONS FREE. Lists free per post. 

SPINNERS OF BEST WEARING ENITTING 

Send for UNSHRINKABLE WOOLS. 
Saiu:.¢ aud Prices, HARRISON KNITTING MACHINE Co, Ltd. 
Works: 48, Upper Brook Street, Manchester. 


A BOOK FOR LADIES. 


The information contained in this book ought to be ~=nown 
by every Married Woman, and it will nov harm the ap- 
married to read. No book is written which goes so 
thoroughly into matters relating to marrie€ women. Some 
may think too much is told; such can scarcely be the case, 
tor knowledge is power and the means of attaining happi- 
ness. The book can be had in envelope from Dr. Anzmson, 
Box Z, 4, Spanish Place, Manchester Square, London, W., in 
return for a Postal Order for 1s. 2d, 


Paris Kid, 2/11, 8/6, 3/11, 
4@Button. 
») Suede, 2/11, 3/6, 3/11 
Button. 
Ohevrette,2/11,3,11 7; 


Price Lists free 
. onapplication. 


Mrs. ENFIELD PRICE, 


35, Kempsford Gardens, Earl's Court, London. 


Morning & Evening Gowns. Walking Costumes. 


LADIES’ OWN MATERIALS MADE UP, FROM 
25s. INCLUSIVE. 


Tailor-made Gowns from £2 2s. complete 
Country Ladies fitted from Pattern Bodice. 


THE “ ENGLISH ” ORGANET TE. 
| STOR Zag WITH EXPRESSION STOP. 


SASY PAYMENTS, 4/- MONTHLY. 
Plays i orig Popular Airs, Q 
rilles, Walt: 
pipes. Any tune can be played 
F with artistic effect by anyone. No 


LY ane ‘musical igi required. A 
mE Wacwella ak 
st ia 
ONTHLY strument in e or pte 
Terms: 4/- deposit & 4/- monthly. 
ette delivered when first 4s. is paid. 
Write for List of Music and full particulars. (Mention this Paper.) 


J. M. DRAPER, ORCANETTE WORKS, BLACKBURN. 
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28, Pol , Reels, Horn- 


FACTS AND SCRAPS. 


Tus hearing ear must be always found close 


to the speaking to ; for no us can | 

or often utter anything which Ae invited an 

gladly entertained by men around him. 
Emerson. 


* * * 


Catmness.—Nothing is more unreasonable 
than to entangle our spirits in wildness and 
amazement, like a partridge fluttering in a net 
which she breaks not, though she breaks her 
wings.—Jeremy Taylor. 

* * &* 


Wuen a horse is trotting a 2 : 20 gait his feet 
move a little faster than a mile in1:10. As 
his body is moving at 2 : 20, and as each of his 
feet when in contact with the ground is 
stationary and then is picked up and moved 
forward to take the next “ted a e foot must 
move as much faster than the body as to make 
the step, which is over twice as fast. 

es * 


We owe the hat to Asia, for it was in that 
country that the art of felting wool was first 
known, and from the most remote periods the 
art was carried on by the Orientals. In India, 
China, Burmah, and Siam hats are made of 
straw, of rattan, of bamboo, of pith, of the leaf 
of the aa ay palm, and of a large variety of 
grasses. The Japanese make their hats of 
paper. 

; * * * 

ANIMALS THAT SEE BOTH Ways.—Nature has 
enabled some animals to see objects behind 
them as well as in front without turning around. 
In insects this is noticeably true. Approach a 
fly ever so carefully from behind a4 notice 
how it sees your movements. The hare has 
this power in a marked de Its eyes 
are large, prominent, and placed laterally. Its 
power of seeing on in the rear is ve 
noticeable in greyhound coursing, for thoug 
this dog is mute while running, the hare is 
able to judge to a nicety the exact moment at 
which it will be best for it to double. Horses 
are another instance. It is only necessary to 
watch a horse driven invariably without 
blinkers to notice this. Take, for instance, 
those on the horse-car lines. Let the driver 
even attempt to take the whip in hand, and if 
the horse is used to the work he will at once 
increase his pace. The giraffe, which is a very 
timid animal, is approached with the utmost 
difficulty, on account of its eyes being so 
placed that it can see as well behind as in 
front. ; 

» *+£ * 

GovERNMENT SLownEss.—The mismanage- 
ment of Government enterprises in contrast 
with private enterprises is no new thing 
nor necessarily to be ascribed to parsimony. 
Regarding this matter, Herbert Spencer writes, 
“Sociology,” p. 162:—‘‘It was in 1593 that 
sour juices were first recommended to prevent 
scurvy on shipboard by Albertus; and in the 
same year Sir R. Hawkins cured his crew of 
scurvy by lemon juice. In 1600 Commodore 
Lancaster, who took out the first squadron of 
the East India Company’s ships, kept the crew 
of his own ship in perfect health by lemon juice, 
while the crews of the three accompanying ships 
were so disabled that he had to send his 
men on board to set their sails. Admiral 
Wagner, commanding our fleet in the Baltic in 
1726, once more showed it to be a specific. In 
1757 Dr. Lind, physician to the naval hospital 
at Haslar, cohested and published in an 
elaboraate work these and many other proofs of 
its efficacy. Nevertheless, scurvy continued to 
carry off thousands of our sailors. In 1780, 
2,400 in the Channel Fleet were affected by it, 
and in 1795 the safety of the Channel Fleet 
was endangered by it. At length, in that year, 
the Admiralty ordered a regular supply of 
lemon-juice to the Navy. Thus two centuries 
after the remedy was known, and forty years 
after a chief medical officer of the Govern- 
ment had given conclusive evidence of its 
worth, the Admiralty, forced thereto by 
an exacerbation of the evil, first moved in 
the matter.” 
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THE ROYAL HOSPITAL 


FOR INCURABLES. 
‘SHOULD WOMEN SIT ON THE BOARD 
OF MANAGEMENT ? 

It is strange how persistently the Board of 
Management of the Royal Hospital for Incur- 
ables do all they can to give colour to the 
assertion of the House of Lords Committee of 
Inquiry, that they ‘‘ appeared to be incapable 
of effecting reforms.” The reform which they 
have once again rejected is a simple one, so 
obvious, indeed, to the ordinary understanding, 
‘that some of their own governors have bluntly 
-characterised it as ‘“‘a matter of common 
sense.” It is that women should share in the 
-control of a homein which nearly seven-eighths 
of the inmates and a majority of the servants 
are women. But, instead of considering the 
proposal on its merits, the Board of Manage- 
ment appear to regard it as a vote of censure 
on themselves, which they must move heaven 
and earth to defeat. 
‘in the annual report that Miss Georgiana Hill’s 


notice of motion stood upon the agenda, but 
They 


the Board hoped she would withdraw it. 
had little expectation, apparently, that she 
-would do so, and so great was their dread of 
‘its being carried, that about nine days before 
the meeting they sent round an urgent whip to 
the governors, begging them to attend to 
oppose Miss Georgiana Hill and support them. 
‘The result was an unusually crowded meeting 
‘in the Great Hall of Cannon-street Hotel, on 
‘the 25th ult. Mr. H. J. Alleroft, F.R.G.8., 
‘treasurer and chairman, took the chair, and 
after the adoption of the report, Miss Georgiana 
‘Hill was called upon to move her resolution, 
-which she did in the following terms :— 

“That in view of the fact that by far the 


larger proportion of the inmates of the Royal | 


Hospital for Incurables are women, it is desir- 


able that women should be added to the Board | 


-of Management.” 
Miss Hill said: Before bringing forward 


Accordingly, it was stated 


years ago Lord Aberdeen, who 
president of a committee of inquiry into 
the affairs of the Hospital, specially recom- 
| mended that ladies should be added to the 
| Board of Management. He wrote: ‘‘I am of 
| opinion that however valuable and beneficial 
hess visits of ladies, as at present, to the in- 
| mates of the institution may be, it would be 
| desirable that a certain number of ladies should 
| be asked to join the committee or Board of 
| Management. In this way the special ex- 
penance of ladies would be made available, 
while there would not be the risk of any incon- 
venience or want of harmonious co-operation, 
such as might, in the opinion of some people, 


a D 


was | Committee of the House of Lords pronounced 


that the Hospital authorities appeared to be 
‘*incapable of effecting reforms.” Here is an 
opportunity for them to prove that they do not 
deserve to be so characterised by acceding to a 
reform which has been urged again and again. 
I beg to move the resolution which I have 
already read. 

Miss Goff, in seconding the resolution, said 
that she had subscribed to the institution since 
she wasa young girl, and felt exceedingly strongly 
on this subject. The fact that such a motion 
had been brought forward, and urged again and 
again, was a sufficient proof that the manage- 
ment was not quite perfect. We must not 


exist, if a separate committee of ladies were | think that because we were doing good work 


formed.” I am strongly of that opinion myself. 
I am sure that a mixed committee is a better 
working arrangement than having a separate 
ladies’ committee, and that view is, I know, 
held by other governors. I suppose every 
governor in this room, except myself, has 
received a circular, signed by the chairman 
| and secretary, opposing this resolution on the 
ground that there exists a committee of lady 
visitors. Now, a ladies’ visiting committee 
| may be excellent. Indeed, I wonder that the 
Board did not think of it before—it has only 
been appointed since the last annual meeting— 
but it is not at all the same thing as having 
ladies on the Board of Management. A ladies’ 
visiting committee is not an executive body; it 
| can only recommend. The ladies do not sit 
with the House Committee week by week; 
they have not the same authority as the Board 
|of Management. We have ladies’ visiting 
committees in connection with many of our 
workhouses, but these visiting committees are 
not part of the Boards of Guardians. They 
| have not the same functions or control. The 
executive power lies in the hands of the Guar- 
dians. The same holds good in the present 
case. The Ladies’ Visiting Committee—I wish 
| to speak of it with all respect—is a subordinate 
body, merely an adjunct. All the real power 


any arguments of my own in support of this | lies in the hands of the Board of Management 
resolution, I wish to say that I have received | and House Committee; and that is where the 
a large number of letters from Governors of | ‘special experiences and special aptitudes 


the Hospital, stating that they are heartily 
-in favour of my proposal. I cannot read a 
tithe of them, but I will quote a few as samples. 
‘The Baroness Burdett-Coutts writes that she 
-quite approves of the resolution. 

At this point the chairman interrupted the 
speaker, and said that they could not listen to 
letters. They only wished to hear what Miss 
Hill had to say herself. Miss Hill therefore 
only mentioned a few of the names of those 
who had signified their support of the resolu- 
-tion. These included Lord Kinnaird, Lady E. 
Biddulph, Lady Jenner, Sir Henry Harben, 
Lady Grantham, and Lady Egerton. 


The speaker continued: To all who look at | 


the matter impartially, it is obvious that an 


institution so largely used for the benefit of | 


women, and in which the domestic question 


plays so important a part; an institution, | 


moreover, which prides itself on being a home 
as well as a hospital, needs the presence of 
women on the Board of 


of women,” to quote Mrs. Sutherland Orr, are 
wanted. As one lady governor writes: 
‘‘Women understand better the needs of 
women, and are able to suggest and carry out 
items that do not always present themselves to 
a board composed only of male members.” 
The work of the Visiting Committee is not of 


we were doing the best. Things had greatly 
changed since the foundation of the Hospital 40 
years ago. At that time the co-operation of 
women was a strange idea, and had a lady 
come forward as Miss Georgiana Hill and her- 
self were doing to-day she would have been 
denounced as “strong-minded.” To-day she 
would be considered weak-minded if she did 
not. If it were wished that in the future that 
Hospital should continue to be the rich, 
powerful body it had been in the past, women 
must be placed on the Board. It was as 
impossible and as illogical to have all men on the 
management where women were concerned as 
it would be to have all women for an institution 
largely composed of men. It did not do to 
forget that the public of 40 years ago was not 
the public of to-day. 

Mr. Julian Hill, who stated that he was no 
relation to, and had no acquaintance with Miss 
Georgiana Hill, wished to say that he had been 
on the management committee of one of the 
largest London hospitals, and for twenty years 
chairman and treasurer. He was also a 
Guardian off St. George’s, Hanover-square 
which had one of the largest infirmaries in 
London. The gentlemen of the Board of the 
Incurables were to be credited with endeavour- 
ing to act in the interests of the institution, 
and twenty-five years ago he should have agreed 
with them; but since then ladies had been 
tried, and they had not been found wanting. 
The ladies on his Board of Guardians had 
rendered most important and valuable services 
to the women and children in the infirmary. 
They also had a committee of lady visitors— 
|one of them a relation of the Lord Chief 
Justice—and these ladies always applied to 
|the lady Guardians when they wanted to get 


the same nature as the work of the governing | anything done. Mr. Julian Hill concluded by 
body. It is not nearly so important or so saying that he was a firm convert to mixed 
responsible. Ina hospital where seven-eighths committees of ladies and gentlemen. 

of the patients are women, and which is largely | Mr. W. L. Jones feared the men would be 
officered by women, there ought to be some | swamped. 

women at the head of affairs; and the huge| One governor said he’ had been sent 
domestic machinery will never work easily and | there by his wife and daughter to oppose the 


Management. | 
Some of you may remember that five 


women as well as by men. 
I am advocating was asked for more than 
thirty years ago by a body of governors of 
whom the late Madame Jenny Lind Goldschmidt 
was one. It was refused. Since then it has been 
repeatedly urged, but always with the same 
result ; it has always met with opposition on 
the part of the Board. In 1892 a Select 


well until it is directed and controlled by | resolution. 
The reform which | 


Another gentleman wished to let well alone. 
Mr. Yeatman had had opportunities of testing 
the work of ladies, had sat on committees with 
them, and could assure the meeting that their 
| influence was for good. 
Miss McKee said that she had been fer 
|eight years a Guardian in a large London 


parish, and had followed Miss Davenport-Hi!l 
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as member of the London School Board, = A BEAUTIFUL SUFFRAGE 


it seemed strange to her that any opposi 
should be raised to women taking part in the 
management of a home. There were so many 
things at such a place in which the knowledge 
and experience of women would be brought to 
bear with advantage—notably in the com- 
missariat department. The chief reason urged 
against the motion in the circular issued by the 
Board seemed to be that the lady visitors 
would not like it, but it appeared to the 
speaker that if they were doing their duty—and 
far be it from her to say they were not—they 
woald like to have ladies on the Board to 
confer with. There was one question she 
wished to ask the chairman,—what funds were 
at the disposal of the hospital for sending out 
those circulars ? 

This question the chairman did not, appa- 
rently, find it convenient to answer. 

Mr. Mayhew, M.L.S.B., had wondered what 
objectiona,could be raised to the resolution, and 
now he was still more in the dark. One ob- 
jector had said, ‘‘ Let well alone,” and another 
- appeared to apprehend the extinction of man- 
kind. If this was the character of the oppo- 
sition, the motion, if not successful to-day, 
could not be far off being carried. Not only 
were a large number of the patients women, 
but also a large number of the servants, and 
his experience on the London School Board 
had taught him that where this was the case 
both the advice of ladies and their co-operation 
in council were needed. 

Mrs. Hickman and Mrs. Casher (visitor) 
both opposed the resolution; the one on the 
. ground that the subscriptions were going up; 
the other because she had known all the in- 
mates for twenty-five years, and she considered 
that women should not, and could not, 
‘*meddle”’ (!) in the management. 

The Chairman spoke for the Board, who he 
said, were unanimoys in opposing the resolu- 
tion. They all fully understood the work, and 
felt that it would not be for the benefit of the 
institution to make this change. Tast year 
they had the expenditure of about £36,000 to 
control. Would ladies be able to deal with such 
large sums?. As to. Lord Aberdeen’s opinion, 
he was only one in thirteen. Then people 
little knew what terrible diseases the Board 
had to deal with, which it would be difficult to 
speak of in a mixed Board. 

On a show of hands the resolution was lost, 
and Miss Georgiana Hill gave notice that she 
would move it again at the next annual 
meeting. : 

The Chairman’s remarks closed the discussion. 
Had any reply been possible, the fact would 
probably have come out that eight members of 
the committee over which the Earl of Aberdeen 
presided were members of the Board, and that 
one of the four outsiders—the Earl of Arran— 
refused, as Lord Aberdeen did, to sign the 
majority report. 


‘‘ Maxine Enps Mzet.”’—There are two ways 
of being happy, we may either diminish our 
‘wants, or augment our means—either will do— 
the result is the-same; and it is for each man 
to decide for himself, and do that which happens 
to be the easiest. If you are idle, or sick, or 
poor, however hard it may be to diminish your 
wants, it will be harder to augment your 
means. If you are active and prosperous, or 
young, or in good health, it may be easier for 
you to augment your means than to diminish 
your wants. But if you are wise, you will do 
both at the same time, young or old, rich or 
poor, sick or well; and if you are very wise 
you will do both in such a way as to augment 
the general happiness of society.—Iranklin. 


SPEECH. 


Mas. Mary A. Livermore was one of'the noble 
American women drawn into public work by 
the Anti-Slavery Movement. She did a great 
work during the Civil War that freed the slaves 
by organising the Women’s Relief Commission. 
She afterwards became one of the most popular 
of lecturers on general subjects in the United 
States. Mrs. Livermore is now aged—past 
seventy by several years. She has always been 
a Suffragist, and recently delivered at a Suffrage 
meeting the following interesting speech :-— 
MRS. LIVERMORE’S ADDRESS. 

People talk about the descent into old age, and I 
used to suppose that it was a descent—that you 
went up for awhile, and reached the summit, 
avd then began to go down; but my life has 
been all up and up. In spite of the drawbacks 
of old age—the sense of infirmity that haunts 
you continually, the feeling that you cannot do 
half what you used to; in spite of being 
obliged to spend half my nights sleepless or 
resort to opiates—and I will not take them, for 
I have passed my life hitherto in the possession 
of myself, and mean to keep on so to the end— 
in spite of all this, I never felt happier or more 
cheerful than at this moment, or more full of 
faith that after all this clashing and discord, the 
future will come out like the sun after a storm. 
Women are to be more, and do more, and stand 
side by side with their brothers, and spur them 
on. 

Women are hungry for work. They are 
filled with a divine passion for being helpful. 
In innumerable departments of philanthropy 
and reform they are doing everything in their 
power to put a lever under the lowest stratum 


_of society and to raise it. And all this is but 


the beginning. I see our young women growing 
up with this large-heartedness and passion to 
help, and it all points to the larger opportuni- 
ties for usefulness for women that are coming. 

Since women are already able to do so much, 
why not stop talking about suffrage? people 
sometimes ask me. Because legal justice 
always begets social injustice. Remember this, 
if you forget everything else I say to-day. Put 
a man down legally as a slave, and you damn 
him socially. In every statute book we are put 
down as legally inferior. Do you deny it? 
Who shall not vote? Women and idiots; 
women and paupers; women and criminals, 
unless pardoned out. In what a category we 
are placed! The ballot is the synonym and 
symbol of equality in a republic. We must 
have this symbol of equality before women can 
do their best work in any department of life. 
Now, they are most of the time trying to undo 
the mischief done by others, or by the law in 
some way, as in this Spanish war. Women are 
allowed to look after the defectives and unfor- 
tunates, but they want to get back behind the 
causes of pauperism and insanity, and in nine- 
tenths of the cases these result from bad laws, 
and everybody knows it. 

Women have no antagonism towards men. 
We love men quite as well as we ought to, and 
often better. We condone even too much. 
They only need to beckon at any moment, and 
we are ready to rush to help to the uttermost. 
It is this very wish to help that makes us long 
for the ballot. 

‘During the Civil War, the major of the 20th 
Indiana Regiment was brought to my house in 
Chicago with seven partly-healed wounds, re- 
ceived at Gettysburg. In his eagerness to get 
home, he had started before he was fit to travel. 


.if I start to run away, shoot me. 


re-opened. His mother was a personal friend 
of mine and I took him.in. He told me that in 
the beginning of the battle his regiment was 
stationed on a hill among the reserves. The 
smoke hid the battlefield; they could not see 
what was going on, and the screaming of the 
shells was so terrible that he found himself 


‘trembling with fear. He said to the comrade 


nearest him, ‘‘ When we are ordered into action, 
Promise 
me that you will!” His friend answered, 
“Malte me the same promise, for I am in the 
same condition.” After awhile the smoke blew 


‘away, and they could see, on a hill opposite, 


other reserves, including the 18th Indiana. 


Presently the other reserves were ordered down, 


and the Major cried, ‘‘ Boys, there goes the 
18th Indiana into the fight!"’ It was a magni- 
ficent sight. Down they came, like one man, 
till the masked batteries opened fire on them. 
The grape and canister tore through them, mow-. 
ing great swaths. On they went, keeping step 
and time, making their way around the great 
mounds of dead. And the 20th Indiana ceased 
to feel any fear for themselves as they watched 
in agony the slaughter of their comrades and 
friends, and the major cried, ‘‘O God, why: 
don’t they call us reserves into action? We 
could charge down the hill and spike those: 
guns!” I think of this as I read the papers. 
I say to myself, ‘‘O God, why do not these: 
beloved men, the halves of ourselves, call on 
us, their reserves? We could save them!” 
The same lesson comes to us from our sick and 
wounded soldiers; it comes to us in temperance 
and social purity work. It is this that makes 
me—now facing my 78th birthday—still keep 
asking that we women may be classed not with 
State prison convicts, but with the men of our 
own households, whom we have helped to make- 
and rear. 


eee 

Hasits oF. Lirg.—The more luxuriously you: 
live, the more exercise you require. Exercise, 
to have its full effect, must be continued till we 
feel a sensible degree of perspiration (which is. 
the panacea for the prevention of corpulence); 
and should, at least once a day, proceed to the 
borders of fatigue, but never pass them, or we 
shall be weakened instead of strengthened. 
After exercise, take care to get cool gradually ;. 
when your head perspires, rub it and your face, 
&e., dry with a cloth. Be content with one 
dish, as many men dig their grave with their 
teeth as well as with a tankard. Drunkenness. 
is destructive, but gluttony destroys a hundred 
to one. The food which we fancy most gener- 
ally sits easiest on the stomach. To affirm 
that anything is wholesome or unwholesome,. 
without considering the subject in all the 
circumstances to which it bears relation, and 
the unaccountable peculiarities of different con-. 
stitutions, is, with submission, talking nonsense. 
What we have been longest used to is most 
likely to. agree with us best. The wholesome- 
ness, etc., of all food depends very much on the: 

uality of it, and the way in which it is cooked. 

hose who are poor in health must live as they 
can; certainly, the less stimulus any of us use 
the better, provided it be sufficient to roperly 
carry on the circulation. The stately dames of 
Edward the Fourth’s court rose with: the lark,. 
despatched their dinner at eleven o’clock in the 
forenoon, and, shortly after eight, were wrapt 
in slumber. How would these people be 
astonished could they but be witnesses to the 
present distribution of time amon the children 
of fashion! Would they not call the perverse 
conduct of those who rise at one or two, dine 
at eight, and retire to bed when the morning 18 
unfolding all its glories, and nature putting on 
her most pleasing aspect—absolute insanity ? 
Swift has observed, such is the extent of 
modern epicurism, that the world: must be 
encompassed before a washerwoman can sil 
down to breakfast !—i.e. by a voyage to the 
East for tea and to the West for sugar.—/)) 


He got as far as Chicago, and every wound } Kitchener's “ Cook’s Oracle.” 
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APPEAL OF ONE-HALF 
THE HUMAN RACE. 


A reply to Mill’s “ Article on Government.” 
By Witu1am THompson. 
(Published 1825.) 


—_——_ 


‘CHAPTER II. (Continued.) 


“* The general argument of James Mill's ‘Article,’ 
for men's political rights, is fownded on the 
universal love of power, of all hwman beings, 
over all their fellow-creatures, for selfish 
purposes. This is stated to be the grand 
governing law of human nature.” 


The first obvious defect in Mr. Mill’s position, 
the basis of his system of universal exclusion 
against women, must strike every eye. “All,” 
says Mr. “Mill, in the previous part of his 
‘“ Article on Government,” ‘whose interests 
‘are not involved in those of other individuals 
having votes in the representation, ought them- 
‘selves to have votes.” But the interest of all 
children is so involved; therefore all children 
ought to be without votes. So far good logic, 
whatever may be that of the philosophy or the 
reason of the position. But he goes on and says, 
“‘almost all women find their interest involved 
either in that of their fathers, or in that of 
their husbands; therefore, all women should 
be excluded from political rights.” 

Suppose Mr. Mill were, on some rural excur- 
sion or city perambulation, to fall into the 
‘company of a dozen smugglers or highwaymen. 
Suppose the philosopher and moralist were 
arrested with the law-breakers; suppose the 
judge and jury were to determine that almost 
-all the thirteen had offended against the law 
whose penalty was transportation, and that 
‘therefore all the thirteen should be transported : 
who would so loudly, or so justly, exclaim 
against the stupidity and barbarity of such a 
sentence as the unoffending author of the 
“Article on Government”? In vain would 
the judge refer him to his own philosophy, 
contained in that celebrated ‘Article on 
“Government,” to his own identical logic. 
‘** Almost all women,” says the judge, “find 
‘their interests involved in those of a man; 
therefore all women must be excluded. Almost 
-all, even all but yourself, of the group with 
which you were found, all of them being of the 
same sex to which you belong, are liable by 
jaw to transportation ; therefore all, yourself 
included, must pay the penalty.” What could 
‘the innocent writer reply? That his philosophy, 
his logic, was only meant for women who 
could not reason, and was good enough for 
them? but that he was a man, and could 
‘reason, and would therefore insist on good 
logic from both judge and jury? that whatever 
might be said as to women could not apply to him, 
as he was no woman, buta man, demanding there- 
‘fore equal justice, to be punished with others if 
guilty like them, but if not guilty to be dis- 
charged, though all his sex but himself had 
been concerned in the offence? Suppose the 
judge were to make a proposition to the 
indignant moralist to the effect that as soon as 
he remodelled his logic towards the deposed 
half of his fellow-creatures and wrote, “ almost 
.all women’s interest are involved, therefore 
_almost all women shall be excluded,” the judge 
would also decree, “almost all of your group 
‘have committed the offence, therefore, not all 
but almost all shall be punished,” would the 
moralist submit to the degradation of having 
~reasoned falsely, even to escape transportation ? 

Of this it would be hard to form an opinion: 


not so of the comparative injustice of the judge : 
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and the philosopher. The want of discrimina- 
tion in the judge, would but occasionally banish 
an unfortunate moralist falling into bad com- 
pany, the want of discrimination of the 
philosopher would banish for a short period 
(before marriage) almost the whole of women, 
and for their whole lives a very considerable 
portion, perhaps a fourth (those without 
husbands or fathers), in consequence of a sup- 
position inapplicable, on his own statement, to 
them. 

Let us see, now, what proportion of women 
it is which, even on Mr. Mill’s principle, 
rightly applied, should enjoy political rights, 
their interest not being involved in that of any 
persons possessing political rights, Wives and 
daughters are the only two classes of women 
whose interests the ‘“ Article” involves in that 
of men, namely, of their husbands and fathers. 
All women having neither husbands nor fathers 
and therefore without any one to represent 
their interests, stand entitled, like men, to 
political rights. What women stand in this 
predicament on the statement of the “ Article” ? 
All those not having living fathers, or having 
left their father’s establishment, between the 
age of 21 and the time of their marriage; all 
those who never marry; all widows. 

Why should all these classes of women who, 
by the showing of the “ Article ” itself, have 
not any persons to represent them, be excluded 
from political rights necessary to their protec- 
tion, as to that of all other human beings ? 
For the exclusion of these women who have 
neither fathers nor husbands to embrace their 
interests, the “‘ Article ” offers no justification. 

But to all women, of age and wnmarried, the 
law of most civilised countries awards an 
equality of civil rights, with few exceptions, 
and those not caused by any notions of identity 
of interest, with their fathers or other persons: 
thus negativing the strange assumption of an 
identity of interest with their fathers or any 
other human beings. 

How large a portion of the adults of the 
human race do the above three classes form! 
From one-sixth, perhaps, to one-fourth. Yet 
all these are to share in the general proscription. 
All these, whose interests are admitted not to be 
involved in those of any other human beings, are 
to be excluded from the political right of repre- 
sentation, because other women are said to be 
virtually represented by their husbands or 
fathers! 

If the ‘ Article” refuse to admit these avow- 
edly unrepresented classes of women, what be- 
comes of the grand argument of the “Article” 
for the political right to representation 
of all men, of the argument founded on the 
want of an identity of interest between the 
possessors of power and those subjected to it, 
between the makers and administrators of the 
laws and those who are compelled to obey 
them? By the statement, the ‘ Article” 
admits a portion of women, those not having 
fathers or husbands, viz., the three classes 
above mentioned, to have no more identity of 
interest with others than men have. By the 
strangest turn that ever logician made in the 
reasoning of so few lines, these women, not 
coming under his rule of identity of interest and 
allowed by his term not to come under it, are 
to be equally excluded from‘ the right of repre- 
sentation with those other women who do 
come under it. The ‘statement,’ and just 
reasoning from it, admit them. Palpable and 
self-evident false reasoning excludes them. 
Fortunately, however, those non - identified 
women, the three classes of ‘single women 


above mentioned, cannot be logically excluded ‘ 
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from political rights, without excluding men, to 
whom the has the honour to 
belong ; and thus uprooting the whole basis of 
his argument on government. 

Perhaps, however, rather than relinquish 
altogether the political rights of men, the 
author of the “ Article " would even condescend 
to admit these non-identified classes of the 
degraded half of the race to a participation of 
those rights. “ Yes, rather than that all men 
should be slaves, let some women be free ! 

Should such an exclamation be extorted 
from his liberality or selfishness, the admission 
might be supported by stronger reasons than 
want of an identity of interest; by stronger 
reasons than those which could apply to any of 
the non-represented classes of men. 

There are no classes of men who are so much 
exposed to suffer wrong, who stand so much in 
need of the protection of political rights, as 
these three classes of women. Disadvantages 
in all shapes, and on every side, surround 
them, in their competition with men. These dis- 
advantages chiefly arise from four sources: from 
want of strength as compared with men; from 
want of wealth as compared with men; 
from want of knowledge and skill in almost 
every line of advancement as compared with 
men ; and from difference of organisation sub- 
jecting them to occasional losses of wealth and 
time, to which men are not subjected. 

Noclass of men are liable to these tremendous, 
because mostly combined, evils, in their dealings 
and competitions with each other.. If wéalth 
be wanting to men, they have skill and strength ; 
if strength be wanting, they have wealth and skill ; 
if skill be wanting, they have wealth or strength, 
or perhaps both; and none of them are liable, 
as a class, to any inconvenience from organisa- 
tion consuming occasionally their time and 
wealth. If all men, therefore, merely because 
no others can be found possessing political 
rights in whom their interests are identified, 
should in their own persons take care of their 
own interests, by contributing to name those 
who frame the regulations which dispose of 
their happiness, how much more unanswerable 
becomes this argument when applied to a 
portion, adult, sentient, and rational, of the 
human race, whom nature, laws, and manners, 
have conspired to render liable to, and defence- 
less under, the unmitigated wrongs of the male 
part of their fellow-creatures, and altogether 
unprepared to enter into an equal competition 
eor the means of happiness with them ? 
If the argument from want of sympathy, where 
even equality of natural advantages prevails 
(as between different portions of men) be incon- 
trovertible, how over-bearing must it be, when 
to a want of sympathy is added a host of 
natural inequalities, and when again to these 
are added a still more appalling host of factitious 
inequalities, which the past brutality of men 
has heaped on these as well as other classes of 
women, by withholding from them equal facili- 
ties for the acquisition of knowledge and 
wealth ? 

Is it necessary further to prove what the 
statement of that ‘Article,’ in fact, admits, 
though the inference perniciously denies it, 
that these three classes of women, not having 
their interests involved in those of husbands or 
fathers, are equally entitled to nominate repre- 
sentatives with men? On the admission of the 
‘* Article” their case rests ; identity of interest, 
its only rule, does not exclude them. 

These three classes of women, having neither 
fathers nor husbands, ought, therefore, on the 
showing of the ‘‘ Article” itself, to participate 
in political rights. 


iT. fee 
A : 


moniously jum 
children, by the 
altogether different, both as to civil rights 
to privations and enjoyments. Even in the 


** ALL THE RIGHTS SHE WANTS.”’ 
' BY CARL SPENCER. 


Page she goes— 
And how can she want any more ? 
She's got the right to a student's hat ; 
Now, how can she want any more ? 
But somebody had to fight for that, 
And she mustn’t want any more. 
~ She's got the right to a choice of schools, 
And to quite a respectable lot of tools, 
Such as have never been used by fools— 
She cannot want any more. 
She’s got the right to a soul—Oh, yes ! 
And why does she want any more ? 
The right to be pious for two, I guess. 
Could anyone ask for more ? 
She may hear the brethren preach and pray, 
She may serve the Lord in a quiet way, 
With schemes for raising the parson’s pay— 
And why does she want any more ? 
She’s got the right to be taxed—or hung— 
And nobody can have more ! ig 
She isn’t forbidden to use her tongue ; 
And she never can want any more. 
And she has her representative now, 
A ee of a man—somewhere, somehow— 
Mixed up in all the political row— 
And how can she want any more ? 
But, ah! how manners and times do change ! 
Somebody’s asking for more! 
Something has happened that’s 
strange, 
Somebody’s asking for more! 
O Oliver Twist! Can it verily be 
Her name is Olive? For what do I see? 
A dreadful, unfeminine, malapert She, 
Actually asking for more ! 


utterly 


LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT! 


Leap, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom, 
Lead Thou me on! 

The night is dark, and I am far from home— 
Lead Thou me on ! 

Keep Thou my feet; I do not ask to see 

The distant scene,—one step enough for me. 


I was not ever thus, nor prayed that Thou 
Shouldst lead me on; 

I loved to choose and see my path ; but now 
Lead Thou me on! 

I loved the garish day, and, spite of fears, 

Pride ruled my will ; remember not past years. 


So long Thy power hath blest me, sure it still 
Will lead me on 
O’er moor and fen, or crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone, 
And with the morn those angel faces smile, 
Which I have loved long since and lost awhile. 
J. H. Newman. 
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WOMAN’S WORK FOR ~ 
WOMEN. 


ANTI-REGULATION SCHEME OF THE 
SOUTHPORT B.W.T.A. 


Ws have received a copy of a circular letter 
addressed by the Southport B.W.T.A. to all the 
other Branches. Itis signed by Cordelia Walker, 
President, and Alice J. E. Sykes, Hon. Sec. of 
the B.W.T.A. Branch. The writers say that it 
was borne in upon them that they must do 
something to further the work on behalf of the 
women of India and of other countries, 80 


shamefully oppressed by the working of the 
Contagious Diseases Acts, and that they had 
decided to send a copy of “The Queen’s 
Daughters in India” to every accredited leader 
of menin the Christian ministry in Southport 
and the neighbourhood. They sent out an 
appeal for funds, which has been responded to, 
and procured 100 copies of the book, which 
were distributed with a circular, from which we 
extract the following :— 

‘‘ In the interests of National Righteousness, 
and on behalf of a class.of the community, the 
most oppressed and down-trodden, we desire to 
arouse the chivalrous interest of all honourable 
and pure-minded men, and to urge them to use 
their influence on behalf of those poor women 
and girls, whose grievous wrongs cry to heaven 
for redress. We, therefore, count upon you, as 
a minister of Christ’s Gospel, to help, to the 
fall extent of our power, to create a public 
opinion which shall make impossible in England 
and throughout the world, those iniquitous laws 
which grind women to the dust of despair, 
while encouraging men in a vice that is eating 
as a canker into the life of nations.” 

Their final step in this work at present is to 
send this letter to every Branch of the 
B.W.T.A. throughout the country, earnestly 
urging each one to take it up for its own town 
and neighbourhood. 

‘Thus will a simultaneous effort be made by 
women to drag the hideous system, under 
which women groan, into the light of Christian 
public opinion; and, to make it widely known 
is surely to pronounce its doom. Let us lay to 
heart what been lately said of Sir James 
Stansfeld, our lost Parliamentary leader in this 
great movement, that ‘he was, from the first 
moment of taking up this cause to the last day 
of his life, deeply convinced that women are 
providentially called to be the soul and spirit of 
this movement,’ 

‘‘ We are deeply anxious that this great work 
should be promptly taken up by all the 
Branches; and we shall rejoice to hear that 
your Branch has placed it at the head of your 
autumn programme of work, so that our country 
may be covered with a network of influence on 
behalf of national righteousness and purity, by 
the hands of earnest British women.” 


* * * 

A Swockine Story.—Several cases have 
been recently reported showing the great 
value of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, and displaying in the most odious 
light the class of infamous scoundrels 
who used, before 1884, to escape abso- 
lutely unpunished. Up till then, the laws made 
by men left little girls of tender years and ignorant 
and silly, an unprotected prey to male rascality. 
As an illustration, we clip the following from 
the Yorkshire Post: 

‘““Some shocking allegations were made 
in the Huddersfield Borough Police Court 
against a young man named William 
Calver, aged 27 years, described as a 
clerk belonging to Settle. The defendant, who 
is stated to have been a member of two police 
forces, was charged on remand with having 
abducted Gertrude Towlson, a girl under 
the age of 18 years, from the custody 
of her father, Allen Towlson, fishmonger and 
game dealer, Market-street, Huddersfield. 
The evidence for the prosecution was to the 
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went to Huddersfield and was employed by 
Messrs. Crosland & Co., coal merchants, whose 
office is o the shop of the girl Towlson’s 
father. e defendant and the girl became 


a letter, in which he said :—‘ Dear Gerty,— 
Don’t make yourself miserable or fret, and: 
don’t take any notice of what a ie 
body else say, and put trust in me and all 5 
tin the end, you'll see. Get hold 
of as muc cog | as you can. We can do 
nothing without a few pounds. I am sorry to 
say that [ have none. Therefore, I have to 

ly on you. You must ask your father for 
your wages. I would not work for nothing, 
and I would look out for myself into the bar- 
gain. I will let you know when to prepare. 
Keep it quiet, and keep up your snakes.” 
On October 16th the defendant went to. 
Huddersfield and ed the girl to go away’ 
with him that night. She escaped from her 
house after her parents had gone to bed. At 
the railway station she gave the defendant 10s. 
of 15s. which she had. Finding next night, on 
going with him to a private hotel in London, 
that only‘one room had been engaged, the gil 
objected to stay there, but the defendant said it 
was all right, that she would have to stay with 
him, and that he could not afford to pay for 
two rooms. She refused for some time, but 
eventually gave way. While in London the 
defendant aivieed her to give him her brooch 
and rings as she might have them snatched 
from her. She gave them to him and he 
pawned them for £2. He told her he did not 
want to work, and that he would expect her to 
do it. He showed her a number of houses kept 
for certain purposes and gave her instructions 
what she was to do. One night she was talking 
to @ young man and the defendant came up, 
motioned to her to come away, and when she 
rejoined him he remonstrated with her for 
speaking to a common clerk. She told the 
defendant that the young man had told her 
that she ought to go home, or she would “ go 
to the devil.” Thereupon the defendant swore. 
Meanwhile the girl's father took out a warrant 
and Detective Broadbent, of the Huddersfield 
police, found the defendant and the girl at 5, 
Orme-street, Northern Square, London, appre- 
hended the man and removed and 
the girl to Huddersfield. Defendant, on 
being apprehended, said the girl had always 
told him she was nineteen years of age, 
or she would not have had to go away with 
him. He alsoswore, and accused her of getting 
him into a scrape. He added that the detective 
had come a day too soon, as they were going to 
get married. Mr. Reed submitted that the case 
was not one of abduction within the meaning 
of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, but was 
an elopement, and although the defendant had 
been foolish, he had not behaved improperly to 
the girl, and had intended marrying her. The 
magistrates committed the defendant for trial,. 
and admitted him to bail on his own recognisance 
of £100 and two sureties for £50 each.” 

If women were judges and jurors, the severest 
punishment would be allotted—not to the men 
carried away by genuine if selfish passion, but 
to a rascal capable of first urging a girl to 
‘‘look out for herself” from her father’s money, 
and then of telling her he ‘‘did not want to 
work, and would expect her” to keep him by 
her ruin of body and soul. 


PronEER Cius.—The autumn programme of 
the Pioneer Club includes a number of 
interesting lectures and debates, which take 
place on Thursday evenings, at 8.15. On 
November 10th a debate on ‘“‘ Prison Reform” 
was opened by Mr. Michael Davitt, and on 
November 17th Miss Pycroft contributed a 
paper on ‘Technical Education for Women: 
What itis and what it should be.” A lively 
discussion was that held on November 24th, 
when Professor Douglas had something to 
say on “The Girl of the Past,” and Mrs. 


effect that about six months ago the defendant ! Arthur Francis on “The Girl of the Present.” 
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Gur Short Story. 


KEZZY’S LEADING. 
By Isapzt Mavups Hamm. 
Author of “ A Bit of Blue China,” “ The 
Sermon at St. Giles,” etc., etc. 


‘THEY were an odd couple; one of his legs was 
shorter than the other, but hers were equal in 
length, and strong ; his back was long and weak, 
hers was short and sturdy, and while his eye- 

ht was uncommonly good, she was almost 
blind ; both were a “trifle hard of hearing.” 
Deaf! no, certainly not! He followed the 
ro pear of street scavenger, and she that of 
picking fruit for a jam factory in the summer, 
most of which she did by feeling. 

He drank at intervals, and these intervals 
were very bad times for his wife Keziah, who 
sat and waited for his home coming with con- 
siderable dread. When sober again he was 
exceeding tent, and would make great 
promises for the future, to be broken 
the next time temptation came in his 
way. However his wife might scold Daniel to 
his face, not one of the neighbours ever heard 
her say @ word behind his back ; no, his honour 
and character were safe iu her keeping. It was 
somewhat pathetic to see her carrying the heavy 
loads, whilst he guided her along, shouting at 
intervals, ‘‘ Now, Kezzy, yon mun be careful 
here, it’s a bit o’ rough road,” or, “ Now, lass, 
keep close, here’s a load o’ chips coming.” 

They were not often seen apart, unless when 
following their daily occupations, and were 
looked upon by the neighbours as a “rum 
couple,” because they cared for each other's 
company, the reverse generally being the case 
in the court in which they lived. 

It was winter, the snow was lying thickly on 
the ground, a cold east wind blew the flakes 
hither and thither, and the passers-by shivered 
as they drew their cloaks and wraps more 
closely round them. Daniel had been out all 
day, aud returned home complaining of pain in 
his side, and difficulty in breathing. Keziah 
immediately got him to bed, gave him a hot 
drink, and applied the best remedies she knew, 
but as the night wore on he grew so much 
worse that she asked a neighbour to fetch 
doctor, who, on his arrival, pronounced her 
husband very ill with inflammation of the 
lungs. 

Poor Keziah! Her heart sank as she listened 
to what the kindly doctor said, and when he 
told her he would send a nurse in the morning 
who would poultice and do all that was neces. 
sary she realised that ‘‘ Daniel was awful bad.” 

Long weeks of suffering followed, and at last 
it became apparent to all—even Keziah—that 
her icahamd could not recover. It was then 
that Nurse Kate heard as pretty and pathetic a 
love story as novelist ever penned. In the 
heyday of youth, in health and strength, Daniel 
and Keziah had loved as boy and girl. Brought 
up together in the country, they had sworn to 
be true to each other when he went away to the 
big town to try and better his position. Not 
being much of a scholar, he wrote seldom, but 
the few letters he had written were still in 
Keziah’s possession tied up in a bundle at the 
bottom of a wooden box with a sprig of 
lavender. ‘‘ We loved each other then, Nurse; 
I never had no other sweetheart, though many a 
young man asked me, for in those days I was 
sound in wind and limb, with eyes as blue as 
forget-me-nots—leastways, Daniel used to say 
so. As to him, there wasn’t his ekal in the 
whole country side. 

‘‘ Then there came a whole year, and never a 
word of him, and they taunted me and said as 
he’d married a fine town lass. I knew better, 
but I let ’em talk, and one summer's day he 
came back, but oh! so altered. He limped, and 
the bright red had gone from his cheeks, and he 
seemed weak and ill. It was a sad story he had 
to tell, how he’d been run over in the big city 
and been in hospital for six months, and how 
he’d come out feeling fit for nothing. I cheered 
him up as best I could, but I knew there was 
something on his mind, and at last I asked him. 
Then he told me he thought as he was so altered 
I could’nt care for him, an’ it wasn’t right to 
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marry a bonny lass like me, an’ a lot more 
nonsénse o’ the same sort, an’ when 
finished talking I said, ‘ Daniel Miarty, if you 
was twice the cripple you are, which you ain't, 
nor likely to be, I should never look at no other 
man. You're mine, an’ unless you wants to 
give me up I’m yours till death. Don't it say in 

@ and in health, for better for worse ?’ 
An’ with that I up an’ put my arms round his |. 
neck, an’ I felt his hot tears on my cheek. 
After that, he never said no word of sivilg me 

p- 

‘We was married, and came to this town 
where Daniel got work, but three years after I 
met with a accident to my eye, and was in 
hospital nigh upon eight months ; when I came 
out, my eyesight was saved, but only just, an’ 
I'm a lot dependent on Daniel. He's been that 

to me; you see, him bein’ weak in the 

k, I've done the heavy lifts, an’ he’s done 
the seein’. It’s wonde what good eyes he 
has; so together we've helped each other d; 
but now—what I shall do without him I don’t 
know ; we've loved each other, Nurse, an’ I'd 
like to die with him; I can’t think how he'll 
do without me even up there; it’s always 
‘Kezzy this’ and ‘ Kezzy th’ other.’" 

Here Keziah broke down, and Nurse Kate 
wept in sympathy. What a pathetic story 
attached to these two dwellers in a court 
of which the world knew nothing, and life 
is full of such stories. 

One night as Keziah watched alone by her 

aueend, he took .her hand tenderly and 
said : 
“Kezzy, it ain’t the Missionary man, nor the 
Mothers’ Meetin’ lady, nor yet the minister as 
has made me see what Jesus is like—it’s you. 
Since I’ve laid here I've thought of all your love 
and patience with me, an’ how you've prayed for 
me when you did'nt know I heard, and Kezzy— 
it’s come to me, if you're like that, what must 
He be as died for me, an’ so I’ve asked Him to 
forgive me all those drunken do’s, an’ all my 
other sins, an’ I believe He will, ‘cause He loves 
me. I shall miss you, Kezzy, even up there, 
but there'll be no heavy weights to carry, an’ I 
shall be longin’ for you to come, an’ I'll lead 
you through the gates, Kezzy; I shall know 
how to handle you best, hsvin’ been used to 
lead you all these years. Kiss me.” 

The woman, tears streaming from her eyes, 
bent down and kissed him, then there was 
silence in the little room, and during that 
silence the loving Lord sent for Daniel. 

Friends were very kind to the poor stricken 
widow, but she never got over her husband's 
death, and one day she just went to bed, and 
never rose again. When dying a look of 
exquisite peace stole over her face, and she 
whispered, ‘' Daniel’s /eading me, as he said he 
would, up to the Saviour.” 

These were her last words. 


Aczs or Sasventsen Premiers. ~ There 
to be some in a statesman's life 
which prolongs his days far beyond those of his 
fellow-men. Of the nineteen Prime Ministers 
in this century no less than ten have reached 
an average age "4 Logic 81 years, while their 
+ gi age o years roughly represents 
seg which divides us from the days of 
the Conqueror. Of these ten patriarchal 
statesmen, Mr. Gladstone lived the longest. He 
is closely followed by Lord Sidmouth, who died 
at the age of 87, and Earl Russell, who died at 
86. The Duke of Wellington scored 88 years, 
and Lords i Mowe Palmerston 81 years each. 
Four Prime Ministers died in their seventies— 
Lord Ripon at 77, Lords Aberdeen and 
Beaconsfield at 76, and the Duke of Portland 
at 71. Of the remaining nine Premiers of this 
pecan two, Lords bury and Rosebery, 
are still with us. Of the seven who are dead, 
three died in their sixties, of whom Lord Derby, 
with his 69 years, was the eldest; three died 
between 50 and 60, and Mr. Pitt died at the 
early age of 47. The seventeen dead Premiers 
of the century thus reached an te age of 
1,224 years, or the remarkable average of 72 

years. 

* * * 


Fresx Ark To Cure ConsumpPrion.—In an 
address on the repression of consumption, by 
Dr. William Robinson, physician of the Sun- 
derland Infirmary, and president of the North 
of England branch of the British Medical Asso- 
ciation, he insists on the os of the 
disease, which is caused by bacilli; and he says, 
‘“‘Fresh air and sunlight alone mean death to 
the bacilli, and life to the patient.” And he 
says, ‘“‘The open-air method cures (1) by the 
tonic influence of fresh air; (2) by preventing 
the patient from re-inhaling his own tuberculous 
dust ; and (3) by the bactericidal action of sun- 
light and the ozone of fresh air.” 


* * * 


THe Love oF ORNAMENT IN INDIA.—There is 
@ curious etiquette among the vendors of glass 
bangles. These men belong, as is well known, 
to a particular caste. The process by which 
the bangles are passed to the wrists is a bit of 
exquisite torture which nothing but the love of 
ornamentation, peculiar to women, can persuade 
a human being to endure. The bangle-seller 
not only sells the baugles, but has the duty of 
thrusting them on to the wrists of his fair 
customers. Hence the etiquette we have 
referred to. The bangle-seller is supposed to 
be the husband’s brother by all womankind, 
and, therefore, privileged to hold their hands 
for the space of time necessary for the bangle- 
thrusting operations. In pursuance of this belief, 
the bangle-seller considers it a sin for him to be- 
bangle the hand of his own wife. If he did so, it 
would, we suppose, be tantamount to a divorce, 
We have spoken of the love of ornaments as 
peculiar to women. We must beg pardon of 
some of our countrymen, especially in Madras 
city. It is simply wonderful how these men 
can persuade themselves to carry the weight of 
old they so often doin their ears and arms. 
he use of earrings and bracelets by grown-up 
men is interesting enough at any time. But 
the interest is turned to amusement when one 
finds round the neck, beneath the earrings, a 
collar and tie, and above the bracelets immacu- 
late white cuffs, which belong toa shirt which 
forms the foundation for a very striking Euro- 
pean costume. We do not know if in any other 
part of the country, or among any other class 
of people this custom prevails, and should like 
to know.— Indian Social Reformer. 


Rustic ORNAMENTS.— Young people who have 
been sojourning for a time in the region of the 
fir usually come back laden with an assortment 
of cones. The large ones can be made into 
pretty ornaments by winding green baby ribbon 
round in a slanting direction, and suspending 
by a ribbon from each end. A curtain-ring can 
be threaded on one side to hang on a button- 
hook, and a tiny pin-cushion could be hung 
from the other end to balance it. Two fir 
cones of an equal size and graceful shape make 
a pretty photo-holder when stuck thick ends 
together on to a double piece of stiff cardboard. 
The points of the cones are left loose, and the 
photo or picture can be wedged in between the 
cones and cardboard. I have seen old and un- 
sightly picture frames decorated with all sorts 
of rustic things, such as acorn, beech and hazel 
nuts, and pieces of bark. They are first glued 
on, then stained and varnished. A strong 
wooden bracket to hold a lamp is a good subject 
for this decoration. Arrange the nuts, etc., as 
tastefully as you can upon the edge of shelf and 
back of bracket; then cover all with oak stain, 
and varnish, and it will have a slight appear- 
ance of carved oak. A strong glue is required 
to fix the cones, which must iirst be split up, 
and other things—perhaps small headless tacks, 
may be required to keep them in place. 


* * * 


Ir is anerror to suppose that any person 
belongs to himself. Noman does. He belongs to 
his wife, or his children, or his relations, or his 
creditors, or to society in some form or other. 
It is for their especial good and behalf that 
he lives and works, and they kindly allow him 
to retain a certain percentage of his gains to 
administer to his own pleasures or wants. He 
has his body, and that is all, and even for that 
he is answerable to society. In short, society 
is the master and man is the servant.—Georye 
Augustus Sala, 
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SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


A very bright and vitalised personality is 
removed by the death at Bath last week of 
Mrs. Haweis, the wife of the Rev. Hugh 
Reginald Haweis, incumbent of St. James’s, 
Marylebone. She was in her fiftieth year. 
Her health had been giving way for some 
time. Thedemands made upon her pen were 
greater than she was able to bear, and at 
last serious internal trouble resulted which 
necessitated her removal to Bath about two 
months ago, where she received every 
solace and assistance that care and skill 
could provide, her husband being in con- 
stant attendance, but she sank, and died; 
by her own wish her remains have been 
cremated, and the ashes interred in her 
family grave. She was the daughter of the 
late eminent artist J. M. Joy. His picture 
of Grace Darling is known by innumerable 
engravings, and several others are at 
Windsor. Mrs. Haweis herself was an 
artist of some gifts, and at the age of six- 
teen, after her father’s death, completed 
some of his orders, and was an exhibitor 
in the Royal Academy the following year 
and hung on the line. She is best 


known to the | pear by her works on 
Art, Art of Beauty, Art of Dregs, 
Art of Decoration, etc., and her Chaucer 
for Children, beautifully illustrated in 


chromo - lith h by herself. She 
also illustrated 1 bee hisband's “« Music 
and Morals.” She was a suffragist, and a 
consistent and steady advocate of equal 
rights for women with men. She wrote 
much for magazines and newspapers, and 
never failed to be on the right side on 
women’s questions. Mrs. Haweis leaves 
three children, Lionel, Stephen, and 
Hugolin, and a very wide circle of friends 
and admirers all over the world to lament 
her comparatively early death, and her 
husband's great loss. 
* me * 

The second exhibition of the ‘works of 
women bookbinders was opened at 61, 
Charing Cross-road, on the 1stinst. Since the 
first display a year ago, the women binders 
have federa’ themselves into a guild, 
and it is only the work of members that is 
on view. Very interesting and beautiful 
work this is. Each book is an individual 
artistic production, with design on the 
cover thought out so as to harmonise with 
the contents. For instance, there is 
‘“‘The Kelmscott Chaucer,’’ a morocco 
folio with a design on the obverse, 
made up from details of Sir EB. Burne- 
Jones’s illustrations. This is one of Mrs. 
Macdonald’s bindings and is in the new 
medizval style, embossed by hand on 
undressed morocco. It has a beautiful 
old ivory tone, and time will only serve to 
improve the shade, This binding is pre- 
eminently suited for ecclesiastical uses, 
and the same lady has admirably adapted 
it to Mr. Granville Fell’s illustrated ‘‘ Song 
of Solomon.” 


* * 

Miss M. Sophia Smith is strikingly 
successful in cut calf bindings. Miss 
Bassett’s bindings, which are both of 
embossed and smooth calf, include a 
replica of the beautiful visitor's book 
which was bought by the Prince of Wales 
at the’first exhibition. It is interesting to 
learn that in some portions of her work 
Miss Bassett bas been enabled to employ 
crippled girls. The embossed Niger 
Morocco is of & peculiarly artistic red 
shade, dyed by a process known only to 
the natives. It has been extensively em- 
ployed with good effect. One of the most 
attractive among the specimens of em- 
bossed calf is a volume of Ruskin, with a 
life-like portrait of the author embossed 
on the obverse. Miss Cardew is continuing 
her delicate water-colour illustration with 
increased success. In addition to the 
names above mentioned, every visitor to 
the exhibition—which remains open this 
month and next—will notice the work of 
Mrs. Traquair, Mrs. Maclagan, Miss 
MacGibbon and Miss Sym. 

* * * 

The following has been addressed by the 
committee of the Bristol and West of 
England Society for Woman’s Suffrage to 
the president and delegates attending the 
annual conference of Conservative and 
Constitutional Associations in Bristol :— 

Gentlemen,—That the Conservative and 
Constitutional Associations of the kingdom 
should this year hold their deliberations in 
Bristol is a matter of no small interest to 
those of .its citizens who seek a constitutional 
reform. In this city alone 4,696 unrepre- 
sented householders will have cause for lasting 
gratitude to the Government which should put 


* 


an end to the anomalies of their position, and 
recognise their existence as citizens, not simply 
by taking their money, but by extending to them 
the protection of representation. We note that 
questions affecting redistribution and registration 
are occupying the attention of political thinkers, 
and are therefore likely to come within the 
field of your-deliberations. At the same time, 
we remember with satisfaction that the 
principle that women as women should not be 
excluded from representation has been affirmed 
thrice at your conferences, on the third occa- 
sion by a practically unanimous vote. We 
have confidence, therefore, that respect for 
constitutional principles will ensure the recog- 
nition of the undeniable claims of women 
ratepayers to direct representation — claims 
which have been upheld by all the greatest 
leaders of the Conservative Party in recent 
times. Signed on behalf of the Committee, 
Lilias Ashworth Hallett, Helen Blackburn, 
Marion Danger. 
* * * 

New Zealand women have been, up to 
now, under the same unjust and unequal 
law of divorce, giving a license to male 
adultery, as that which Englishwomen 
are subject to; but, immediately after the 
Parliamentary vote was gained, the New 
Zealand women required of their representa- 
tives the introduction of an equal law of 
divorce. The ‘‘ Upper House” rejected 
this measure after it had passed in the 
lower and representative epesenat but it 
has now at length been accepted by both 


Houses. Itis almost absolutely the saine 
for husband and wife. The text is as 
follows :— 


“Any married person, who at the time 
of the institution of the suit or other 
proceeding is domiciled in New Zealand 
for two years, may present a petition to 
the court praying on one or more of the 
grounds in this section mentioned that bis 
or her marriage with the respondent may 


be dissolved. 


“(1.) On the ground that the respon- 
dent has, since the celebration of the 
marriage, and after the coming into the 
operation of the Act, been guilty of 
adultery. 

««(2.) On the ground that the respondent 
has, without just cause, wilfully deserted 
the petitioner, and without any such cause 
left him or her continuously so deserted 
during five years or upwards. 

‘«(3,) On the ground that the respondent 
has during four years and upwards been @ 
habitual drunkard, and has either habitu- 
ally left his wife without means of support, 
or habitually been guilty of cruelty towards 
her ; or, being the petitioner’s wife, has 
for a like period been a habitual drunkard, 
and has habitually neglected her domestic 
duties and rendered herself unfit to dis- 
charge them. 

“©(4.) On the ground that the respon- 
dent has been convicted and sentenced to 
imprisonment or penal servitude for seven 
years or upwards for attempting to take 
the life of the petitioner.”’ 

* ¥* * 

This Act does not become law till it has 
received the gracious assent of—Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain ! The Governor of the Colony 
has the right to submit measures of im- 
portance passed by the votes of both 
Houses of the Colonial Parliament for the 
veto of the Crown. Theoretically, as we 
all know, ‘“‘the Crown” has a right to 
veto any Act passed by the British Parlia- 
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word, the women that publish the tidings 
are a great host.” 

* * * 


Lady Aberdeen has returned from 
Canada to London, and presided at a 
meeting of the General Council of the next 
year’s International Conference Com- 
mittee. Lady Aberdeen has been 
authorised to issue the following letter 
to the press, and in compliance with her 
request it is now published in the Woman's 
SIGNAL :— 

INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 


satisfied with this double obligation on the 
wife, to prove cruelty.or lack of support as 
well as drunkenness, while the husband 
need only show the far more elastic 
‘* neglect of domestic duty’’ in addition. 
Itis for women to get absolutely equal 
justice, even under the Franchise, clearly. 
% * * 

Noone whoknows the hell of domestic life 
with a drunkard of either sex can doubt 
that all the purposes of marriage are flouted 
and set at nought in such a case, and that 
no human being ought to be asked to endure 


ment, but it is a very long time since an 
English sovereign exercised this power. 
In to the Colonies, however, the 
right not so completely fallen into 
abeyance; there have been cases in which 
the Colonial Office, using the name of ‘ the 
_Crown,”’ has vetoed measures passed by 
the self-governing Colonies. It is hardly 
possible to imagine, however, that Mr. 
Chamberlain would either wish or pre- 
sume to refuse a colony the right to judge 
for itself in such a matter as this; were he 
to now exercise his veto, the suffrage of 


the New Zealand yee would ep . such a martyrdom. It is true that, in a President : 
mere farce. Still, the Act is not safe till | spirit of noble self-sacrifice, it is possible n, Hadd 
it has received the Royal Assent. for either wife or husband isd to an a a parca! eee: 


inebriate to elect to endure the bond and 
carry the cross, rather than leave the 
miserable wretch to sink to the gutter by 
the withdrawal of the support of the sober 


Vice-President : 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall, 348, N. Pennaylvania- 
street, Indianapolis, Ind, U.8.A. 


eo oe * 
‘Turning to the substance of the new law 
as sed under the influence of the New 


Zealand women voters the first and main , . Treasurer : 
ae eg ne artner’s company. But such virtue should 
see aa Niet it will’ be equally’ of be entirely voluntary: like forgiveness Parca oe Ce Helsingfors, 
ministered until women sit on the juries for an unfaithful partner, which may often c di das F 
that judge between man and woman, we do be noble, and wise fogs voluntary, butts Miss T. F Wilson, nddo House, 
not expect; but that the written law as it | Necessarily degrading when forced and — bona oy Beek maa 
nlaista haul d statedly refuse to admit an made involuntary. There is all the differ- Mea rr rding Secretary : 
difference in the rights and duties of both | 20° Possible between endurance of a deep ig) ie elect MN odd 9B aE 
arties to the marriage contract, isa great | S0°TOW by one’s own will and suffering a Paris, France. 
Pp ag : 8 foul and continuing wrong by legal com- London Office : 


20, Motcomb-street, Belgrave-square, S.W. 
December 2nd, 1898. 


To the Editor of the Woman's Sianat. 


Mapam,—May I be allowed space in 
your valuable journal to bring to ithe 
notice of your readers sowe knowledge of 
the aims of the International Council of 
Women, which is to meet in Quinquennial 
Congress in London in June, 1899. i 

The International Council is an organi- 
sation composed of delegates from affiliated 
National Councils and Unions of Women 
in various countries, engaged in furthering 
the educational, industrial, and social 
welfare of the community. In this country 
the well-known National Union of Women 
Workers acts as the National Council for 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

The Congress is to be divided into de- 
partments, in which will be discussed sub- 
jects of vital interest which pertain to the 
welfare of humanity. Papers will be con- 
tributed both by men and women who are 
experts in the subjects with which they 
will deal, and as we are anxious that the 
meeting should, in all respects, be worthy 
of the importance of the ‘occasion, and 
that we may be in a@ position to organise 
the Congress on liberal lines, and to offer 
befitting hospitality to the delegates who 
will attend from all parts of the world, 
we venture to appeal for financial support 
from all those interested in this movement. 

After much consideration we have com- 
puted that the arrangements on a scale 
worthy of our great and wealthy nation, 
cannot be efficiently carried out for less 
than £1,000, and we feel sure that there 
are many persons in this country who will 
be glad to contribute towards the expenses 
of the first International Congress of 
Women convened in Great Britain. 

Contributions will be most gratefully 
received for this purpose by the Countess 
of Aberdeen, President of the International 
Council of Women, Haddo House, Aber- 
deenshire; Mrs. Alfred Booth, President 
of the National Union of Women Workers 
of Great Britain and Ireland, 46, Ullet- 
road, Liverpool; Mrs. Bedford Fenwick, 
5. Apparent prohibitions ; and concludes | treasurer, International Congress Fund, 


with the significant passage from Psalms} 20, Upper Wimpole-street, London, W. ; 
68, 11 (R.V.): “The Lord giveth the,and Miss Teresa Wilson, corresponding 


" matter. pulsion—the free-will sacrifice of a life for 


another’s hoped-for good is not to be 
exacted by law, though morality may allow 
or extol it. But in the case of drunken- 
ness another consideration enters. A wife 
may have a right to endure for herself the 
contact with the inebriate that she has 
haplessly taken ‘‘ for better for worse,” but 
has the mother the right to bring into 
being children cursed with a drunkard’s 
heredity? Is the wife's duty to the 
drink-sodden husband not overborne by 
the mother’s duty to give life to new 
human beings only under reasonably good 
and hopeful conditions? Such a question 
admits of no general answer, and it is left, 
as it should be, to the conscience and 
judgment of the individual by the pro- 
visions of the New Zealand Act—with the 
unwise limitation above referred to. 
Divorce, we must remember, is perntitted, 
not compelled, Under our laws, on the con- 
trary, continuance as the drunkard’s wife 
or husband is compulsory; and for the 
wife commonly involves continuance, too, 
of motherhood of drink-cursed offspring. 
* * * 


In its other clauses, the new Act is quite 
conservative. Five years’ continuous deser- 
tion is an unreasonably long period to 
require, and to demand that bodily cruelty 
shall be absolutely murderous before 
setting the victim free is no improvement 
on the old law of England. It cannot be 
said that the New Zealand women have 
gone to any extreme in their demands in 
this direction. 


* * * 


The English law on the subject is a 
disgrace to the Parliament which passed 
it and to the nation which lets it continue, 
for in a country that professes to be 
monogamous and Christian, it deliberately 
requires .a wife to live as merely the chief 
member of a harem in any case when her 
husband chooses to inflict, by his vice, this 
outrage and cruel indignity upon her. A 
wife cannot here divorce her husband for 
his infidelity. That offence on his part 
may be accompanied by every circum- 
stance of moral cruelty. He may utterly 
neglect her. He may keep his mistress 
under her very roof. He may insult 
and abuse her to any extent in the 
presence of the other woman, and may 
bring cruel and false charges against 
her in the ears of her children and servants. 
He may refuse to provide her with money 
or proper clothing. Not all this and 
adultery of the most gross and open and 
continuous kind added, gives an English- 
woman the right to clean her life from the 
odious and contaminating relation of wife 
to such a man. Only physical cruelty, and 
that of so sustained and gross a character 
as to be ‘injurious to life or limb,” suf- 
fices to satisfy the demands of the Divorce 
Court, in addition to infidelity on the 
husband’s part! Thus, Englishmen claim 
and maintain for themselves the right to 
live adulterous lives with impunity. But 
a single lapse on the wife’s part entitles 
her husband to be freed from what men 
consider for themselves the insufferable 
insult of further conjugal relations with a 
faithless spouse. This abominable in- 
equality, under which we voteless wives 
suffer silently, is swept away by Woman's 
Suffrage in New Zealand. 

* * * 

The most novel feature of the new Act 
is the making habitual drunkenness a 
ground for divorce. In this respect, again, 
the sexes are made nearly, but not quite, 
equal. There is, alas! even in this Act, 
one much to be regretted point of dis- 
tinction between the sexes—a man can get 
rid of a drunken wife on more easy terms 
than a woman can of a drunken husband. 
The New Zealand women should not be 


* * * 

‘‘Clergywomen” are not uncommon in 
America, being recognised by several 
denominations. One of them, the Rev. 
Edith Hill-Booker, has just issued a small 
book maintaining the right of women to 
preach, claiming that what we now call 
preaching is identical with what was 
known as prophesying in Biblical times. 
Her subject is discussed under five heads, 
viz.: 1. The fundamental idea of pro- 
phecy; 2. Woman’s right foretold; 3. 
Her right exercised; 4. Examples ; 
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spent in kitchens provided with all kinds 
of appliances that cannot be had in an 
ordinary household. - 


* * * 


secretary, 20, Motcomb-street, London, | 
S.W.— Yours faithfully, 
IsHBEL ABERDEEN. 

President of the International 


Council of Women. _ Domestic work is really highly-skilled 
First List or Donations. labour ; it is the want of appreciation of 
fe A fe . . _ ane that — made us content to be 
Roberts-Austen ... - ... absolutely without organisation for training 
llr soars Fenwick a ; r the raw material into the useful servants 
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F.M.G........ - 010 0 cted to be able to do what they have never 
ee n taught to do, and either are per- 
£141 4 0 |manently and stubbornly hardened in 


imperfection—or drift away to some other 
A drawing-room meeting, re the Glad- | 0ccupation. 
stone Memorial Fund, was held at 21, 
Hornsey Rise-gardens, last week, by invita- 
tion of Mr. and Mrs. Carvell Williams. 
After an address in eulogy of the character 
and career of the deceased statement by 
Mr. Carvell Williams, M.P., Miss Orme 
explained that there is no idea of a special 
women's memorial, but that any contribu- 
tions raised by Women’s Liberal Associa- 
tions would be sent to the general fund for 
memorials to Gladstone. Woman's Suf- 
fragists connot forget that, whatever have 
been Mr. Gladstone’s other services, he was 
the most powerful and most unfailing 
enemy that the enfranchisement of women 
has had; and that but for him the vote 
would probably have been given to us on 
at least one famous occasion. 
* * * 


When one reflects upon the sad scarcity 
of good domestic servants, it is quite tragic 
to read in the report of the ‘‘Settlement”’ 
at Canning Town that something like seven 
hundred little girls applied for places as 
servants, and satisfactory homes could 
only be found for under two hundred. 
There is something very wrong here. 
Ten years ago, when it was announced 
that the Women’s Jubilee offering to the 
Queen was to be applied by Her Majesty 
to some public purpose, I pleaded that the 
large sum raised might be expended in 


* * » 

One has always supposed that there was 
a lack of the raw material willing to be 
trained, but the Canning Town ‘ Settle- 
ment’”’ record shows that this is not so, 
but that if there were only some means 
provided by which little girls of thirteen or 
fourteen could be properly trained there 
are plenty of them ready and willing to 
take up this, the most natural and cer- 
tainly the most necessary, of all the occu- 
pations open to unlearned women. If 
someone would o) ly provide a noble sum, 
such as that which Sir Thomas Lipton is 
finding to start People’s Kitchens, in order 
to found technical schools for girls, how 
much permanent good would be accom- 
plished ! 

* * * 

Another point about training working- 
class girls for domestic service is that 
many of them are too weak for the work. 
The insufficient food and unhealthy condi- 
tions under which they have been “ raised ”’ 
do not provide sufficient muscular develop- 
ment for what is really such hard lubour. 
I have heard this observation repeatedly 
made by lady workers among the city 
poor. A period of training where sufficient 
food was supplied would begin to make up 
this deficiency, and would also do something 
towards removing a further difficulty re- 


ported to exist by many competent 
founding establishments for properly | observers—the lack of cultivated taste for 
training girls for domestic duties, | various kinds of food on the part of poor 
and I still think that this would! girls. During the taking of evidence by 


have been the most permanently useful 
object for women of all classes to which 
that money could have been applied. Since 
then, however, the famoas beer duties have 
placed an even larger sum at the disposal 
of County Councils for technical education, 


the Charity Organisation Society’s Com- 
mittee on Penny Dinners for School 
Children, this was frequently referred to; 
the uneducated palate, it was said, made 
the most poverty-stricken children appa- 
rently the most dainty. Now, no woman 
and a portion of it has been allotted to|can cook satisfactorily who has not herself 
training-classes for domestic work. Yet! a good sense of taste. 

what has been done in this respect is a oa 

evidently a mere ‘‘drop in the bucket” Dr. Kitchener, the author of surely the 
compared to the need. Nor does itsupply | most entertaining cookery book ever 
what is most required—namely, a hcme| written, and one of the best, too, is very 
(which, in this case, is equivalent to saying | strong on this point. He even declares 
a workshop) in which, after receiving theo- | that the tasting faculty of the cook ought 
retical instruction, girls can remain for] to be aided by medicines regularly forced 
some months to acquire that practical skill}|on her by the employer! Hear the 
which can never be attained merely from | doctor, the ‘‘ Cook’s Oracle,’ as he called 
lectures, or from an hour or two a day , himself :— 


December 8, 1898. 


The master who wishes to enjoy the rare 
luxury of a table regularly well served in the 
best style must treat his cook as his friend, 
watch over her health with the tenderest care, 
and especially be sure her taste does not suffer 
from her stomach being deranged by bilious 
attacks. The most experienced artists in 
cookery cannot be certain of their work without 
tasting; they must be incessantly tasting. The 
spoon of a good cook is constantly passing 
between the stewpan and his tongue. Nothing 
but frequent tasting his sauces, ragéuts, etc., 
can discover to him what progress they have 
made, or enable him to season a soup with any 
degree of success. His palate, therefore, must 
be in the highest state of excitability that the 
least fault may be perceived in an instant. 
But, alas! the constant empyrumatic fumes of 
the stoves, the necessity of frequent drinking, 
and often of bad beer, to moisten a parched 
throat—in fact, everything around him, con- 
spires quickly to vitiate the organs of taste— 
the palate becomes blunted; its quickness of 
feeling and delicacy, on which the sensi- 
bility of the organs of taste depend, 
grows daily more obtuse, and in a short time 
the gustatory nerve becomes quite unexcitable. 
If you find your cook neglects his business, 
that his ragouts are too highly spiced or 
salted, and his cookery has too much of the 
‘‘ haut gout,” you may be sure that his index of 
taste wants regulating—lis palate has lost its 
sensibility, and it is high time to callin the 
assistance of the apothecary. ‘‘ Purger souvent” 
is the grand maxim in all kitchens when le 
maitre d’hotel has any regard for the reputa- 
tion of his table. Les bons hommes de bouche 
submit to the operation without a murmur. To 
bind others it should be made the first condition 
in hiring them. Those who refuse prove they were 
not born to become masters of their art, and their 
indifference to fame will rank them, as they 
deserve, among those slaves who pass their 
lives in as much obscurity as their own stew- 
pans. 

* * * 

Joking apart, it is the fact that the poor 
little girls brought up in poverty cannot 
have, till they have gone through a period 
of training, the taste either in their palates 
or their eyes to be good cooks or house- 
maids; and a period of actual training in 
the flavours of food and in keeping clean 
in a nicely-arranged place, besides actual 
technical lessons, is needed to start them 
on a useful career. A lady who takes. 
and trains into a good servant a poor little 
girl does a more charitable act than she 
would often be able to do with large sub- 
scriptions. 

* x * 

Women’s Totau ABSTINENCE UNION: BAZAAR’ 
1n Lonpon.—The national bazaar and sale of 
Christmas presents in St. Martin’s Town Hall, 
on December ‘th, Sth, and 9th, aroused 
great interest among the members and friends 
of the W.T.A.U. The Countess of Portsmouth 
very kindly consented to open the bazaar 
on the Wednesday, Miss M. E. Docwra (pre- 
sident) on the Thursday, and the Lady Battersea 
on the Friday. The presidents for the opening 
ceremonies were the Hon. Conrad Dillon, Mr. 
A. F. Hills, and Alderman Vezey Strong, J.P., 
and the soloists Miss Lena Pulvermacher, Miss 
Winifred Parker, and Miss Le Brun. The Lady 
Elizabeth Biddulph, the Hon. Mrs. Eliot Yorke, 
Mrs. W. S. Caine, and Mrs. T. P. Whittaker 
also took part in the bazaar, the musical 
arrangements of which were under the direction 


of Madame Maude Snell, Gold Medallist 
R.A.M. * * * 

B.W.T.A., ANNUAL Councin.—The annual 
council meeting of the B.W.T.A. will be held 
in Great Queen-street Wesleyan Chapel, London,. 


! on May 16th, 1899, and following days. 


Dscemsse 8, 1898, 


SIGNALS FROM FRIEND TO FRIEND. 
MapameLane, whose well-informed 
pons to State regulation of vice in Vienna, | 


vered in faultless English, was one of the | 
ternational Federa- | 


pears rere 3 
y last, has sent the followin, 
letter to the Editor, which is printed in fall is 
the hope that amongst our readers there may 
be sos, ot Rig more bola would be willing to 
act as English correspondent to the sr 
Austrian woman's paper. Probably the etter 
would have to be written gratis; Madame Lang 
does not mention the point, but it goes without 
88; ” that reforming papers are always issued 
at a loss, and must be written for without 
charge, in a missionary spirit, by those who 
care for the causes they represent :— 
Vienna, 26/11/98, 
VI. Magdalenen Strasse 12. | 
My Dean Mrs. Fenwick Mitier,—Perhaps it | 
will be sufficient introduction of myself when 
I tell you that in the Congress of Mrs 
Josephine Butler in Exeter Hall in July, after 
our splendid speech, it was I who, deeply 
pressed with what you had been saying, 
seized you and thanked you heartily, with 
tears, for your words. It is impossible to 
tell you how truly I appreciated what you 
ke that day. Of all that I heard in the 
ngress, I was most in sympathy with you 
on account of your radical opinions. 

I come to you now because of this, and 
because of your relation of Editor of the 
Woman's Sicnau. The president of the “ All- 
gemeiner Osterreichischer Frauenverein," 

. which I repre:ented at the Congress in 
London, wishes to found a newspaper to 
appear twice a month. The first number 

all appear on the first of this coming 
January. I wish not only to publish 
the progress and working of the woman’s 
movement in Austria, but also to record 
the progress of the woman’s movement in 
the whole world; I wish to be able to 
procure unprinted correspondence concernin 
the movement in America and England, ep | 
beg you to let me know to whom I can turn 
to send me such, in order that we are au fait 
with the entire woman’s movement, and do 
not need to copy our news from other papers. 
It would be of great assistance to us if you 
could contribute to our newspaper from time 
to time. 

The Congress of the Abolitionist Federation 
aroused real interest in Vienna through 
our reports in the Neue Freie Presse 
in July, and a second time when I 
aide report of it in the Festsaal of the 
ngeineur und Architektenverein, which was 
crowded to the very doors, last week. I feel 
I am obliged to explain that while in our 
work against the regulation of vice we go 
hand-in-hand with Mrs. Josephine Butler, yet 
there is a distinct difference between our 
efforts and Mrs. Butler’s. Only in this one 
direction are we quite as one. We chiefly fight 
for the independence and freedom, and politi- 
cal and social equality of women, and look 
upon life and the duties of life from a social, 
scientific, and not from a religious stand- 

t. Iam sure that in helping us you will 
helping the entire woman’s movement in 
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When Prepared is 
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a broad way, and therefore I again beg your 
istance.—Believe me, very sincerely yours, 


Marte G, 
Vice-President of the Allgemeiner 
Osterreischscher Frauen, Verein. 


A COMMON-SENSE DIET. 
By a Mepicat Man. 


You will hear sufferers exclaim, ‘‘I feel out of 
sorts!” “I am below par!” “I am losin 
weight!’ Some rush to quack nostrums an 
become worse. Some are unwilling—or unable 
—to consult medical advisers, who would 
probably recommend which might or 
might not help them. And, after all, a little 
common-sense must tell them that by followin 
rational dietary rules they can maintain an 
restore that vigour which, by errors in diet, in 
conjunction with their surroundings, they have 
lost. Good health — the greatest blessin 
mortals can enjoy, and never really valued 
lost—can be preserved in the majority of man- 
kind by attention to diet. 

A Food-beverage such as Dr. Tibbles’ Vi- 
Cocoa, with its unique powers of nutriment 
and exceptional vitalising properties, is a means 
whereby strength and nervous energy is gained 
as @ rational outcome of increased vitality and 
the pleasing consequence of greater nourish- 
ment and sustenant force. 

It aids the digestive powers, and is in- 
valuable to tired men and delicate women and 
children. 


It has the refreshing properties of fine tea, ’ 


the nourishment of the best cocoas, and a tonic 
and recuperative force possessed by neither, 
and can be used in all cases where tea and 
coffee are prohibited. ; 

It is not a medicine, but a unique and wonder- 
ful Food beverage. 

The wonderful African Kola nut which it 
contains has concentrated powers of nutriment, 
and imparts stamina and staying powers, adds 
to power of endurance, and enables those who 
use it to undergo greater physical exertion and 
fatigue. 

The unique vitalising and restorative powers 
of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa are being recognised 
to an extent hitherto unknown in the history of 
any preparation. 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, 6d., 9d., and 1s. 6d., 
can be obtained from all Chemists, Grocers, 
and Stores, or from 60, 61,.and 62, Bunhill- 
row, London, E.C. As a test of its merits, a 
dainty sample tin of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Coooa will 
be sent free on application to any address, if, 
when writing (a postcard will do), the readers 
will name Woman's SIGNAL. 


Kegp out oF Dgest.—Pecuniary embarrass- 
ment weakens and chains the mind; and, per- 
haps, the worst effect of all is in the indignities 
to which it subjects its victim. There is no rule 
of life, therefore, more urgent than to avoid it. 


CHRISTMAS NOTICES. 
MESSRS. GARROULD'S BAZAAR. 


A NuMBER of pretty Christmas gifts can be: 
bought at Mesers. "s bazaar; indeed,. 
it would be possible to provide for one’s entire 
family (as far as Christmas mts are con-. 
cerned) without going out of the premises The 
toys are the great feature, and mechanical 
ones are 
older 
eae 
of every a e brush 

silver initial on the back is a 
aod _peetty resent, and this can be had 
at Messrs. uld’s at the low price of 
half-a-crown. Toilette cases containing brush 
and comb and mirror are pretty, fitted up with: 
ee mleek - white, ee ebony or 
xylonite. ork-cases and dressing-cases may 
be found in many varieties, also very pretty 
work-baskets, lined with satin, at the low price 
of al Ge eae Ps the straw being 
repeat e ; me pretty smoking 
sets are in dark wood, Late a china 
bull-dog mounting guard on the top of 
the tobacco-jar. A very pretty present a 
housekeeper is a bear carved in brown wood 
sitting erect with a clothes-brush at his back 
and a hat-brush across his paws. This would 
make a charming ornament for the hall of a 
flat, and it will either hang or stand up accord- 
ing to taste. 

The mechanical toys are wonderfully clever 
this year, the cleverest being a r who 
blows real soap-bubbles, and turns head as 
though to look after them. The ‘‘ donkey wot 
wouldn’t go” is epee nce in a very clever 
manner—there is a donkey-cart which, on being 
wound up, progresses cana backward, the 
animal jibbing all the time, and looking pleased 
at his own performance. A lifeboat with an 
energetic crew is another excellent toy, and the 
mouse which ran up the clock is reproduced in 
a highly realistic manner. 

Then there are bears playing cymbals 
and dogs playing the mandoline, dancing 
Pierrots and jumping clowns; also a hen 
and chickens with different voices, and a 


new musical instrument in the shape 
of a ladder with a rung for each 
note of the scale. Dressed dolls can 


be had from 1s. Ild. upwards, and there 
are also soldiers, bricks, steam boats, and 
all the old-fashioned toys which children love, 
in addition to the novelties already described. 
Perfumery and confectionery also have a place 
in the bazaar, and there are some Christmas 
cards of highly elaborate description, which 
develop when unfolded into practicable theatres 
or water-mills. The bazaar is held upstairs in 
the large and airy apartment which is usually 
devoted to millinery, at 150, Edgware-road, and 
it is much more agreeable to visit than most of 
the toy bazaars in similar establishments, as 
they are generally held underground. 
CHIFFON. 


and INVALIDS. 


Small size bottle sent post free for 1/6 
Mellin's Food Works, Peckham, 8.E. 
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servatory for “sitting out” at a dance, the 
light is enclosed under a pretty glass shade of 


plain covered velvet, in a sailor's knot, but with 
| widel displayed ends. 


Elderly women of slender build are fortunate 


USEFUL AND BEAUTIFUL | WHAT TO WEAR. finaly tacked ved silk, with waist belt cod sash 
PRESENTS. Re, a en Two straps of the red silk cross 
eet. the vest, and are smartened by tiny buckles or 

“Mr. Cranks, in his pretty “ Fairy Lights,” buttons in the centre. 
— ® peccomt as dainty, es his *' Food Ir is almost a universal custom to finish all 
o oe ener vale end ‘ecllarathes 64 ie thront with 
: Saimin ot ines either a silk tie or a lace bow, and this is 
Mg peso the seme rtf in sis oro sents Os Sat oes 
in an ebsolutely safe fireproof case, which Corel se gow ig lel. aha ose Dog tale ae 
ensures that, when the fat is exhausted, at the P eerraeghl ar aan eS 
pa fi erage tracert plier gg Reger | frill a$ the ends with lace or roche with chiffon. 
Lights.” hich coeaian tal seeratio |_A very effective and beautiful piece of colour 
scudahia light dark ao Repay nice, ~| may occasionally be introduced. into the cos- 
a but adequately illuminate ® con- | sume in this way. Some of the newest ties are 

| 


‘various colours—the ruby cut glass, or the 
opalescent lined with pink and shaped like a 
‘rose, are two specially pretty kinds. Of course, 
shade lasts ‘‘ for ever” (i.c., till somebody 
’ Dbreaksit), and the little “fairy lights” themselves 
are very yee so it is a lasting present to give. 
For night lights, the same sort of idea is used, 
but the flame is smaller. Placed in the proper 
** Clarke’s Patent Pyramid,” the night light 
suffices to keep the baby’s milk or the in ‘8 
«cocoa or beef-tea warm all t+; a boon which 
nurses and mothers will y appreciate, at 


F 


night-lights and lamps. 
The new “ Cricklite,” the production of the 


@ame inventor, is a more handsome Christ- — i aed) 0 | 
mas present. A larger light with a double - 

wick fs in these mounted in epergnes and can- Usgerut Brus Serce Dress. 

delabra of cut glass and other beautiful designs, | Tas dress, in a rather fine quality of blue 
and these suffice in sufficient numbers for the , is trimmed with narrow navy blue braid 


entire and very charming decoration of a dinner- | and red silk. The braid outlines the apron in 
table. They can be seen at Regent-street, next | two rows, and also the triple revers of the 
door to 8t. James’s Hall. collar, which continues sailor fashion round the 


nowadays on account of the full, fluffy effects 
worn. A suitable basque has a tiny skirt piece 
at the back and sides, and a round front piece 
without darts, the fulness being caught in a 
cluster of pleats, with a narrow, loose vest 
beneath a square, tucked yoke, narrow belt of 
silk, eves, and a silk collar in tiny 
tucks with a small lace frill across the back. 
Linen collars, as a rule, are not as becoming to 
elderly women as are lace ruffles of a creamy 
tint, but many look well in tailor-made dresses 
with linen collars and stocks, the neck-bands 
made rather high. 

Long skirts are now relegated to the house 
and evening dress. They are unbearable for 
street wear. Demi-train skirts are from 


| fifteen to eighteen inches on the floor, and are 
| worn on dinner and reception gowns as well as 
| tea-gowns. A full train means one resting 


from one to two yards on the floor, and these 
are only found on sap pa On Court 
costumes, a train of four yards long is required ! 

There is a craze just now for glass buttons. 
Some call them crystal, but this is a forced 


CLARKE’S PATENT LIGHTS, 


FOR ALI CLIMATES. 
: -@@ FAR, FAR and AWAY the BEST. 
NO PARAFFIN or OTHER DANGEROUS MATERIAL used in the Manufacture. 


REPRESENTS THE 
PLASTER FIRE-PROOF CASE 


“To burn 9 hours, 8 in a box, 84d. per box. 
“To burn 6 hours, 12 in a box, Od. per box. 


‘‘ PYRAMID” Nursery Lamp, 
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and can be purchased separately. 


All these Lights will burn in “ Fairy,” “ Fairy-Pyramid,” and 
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‘‘ Pyramid ’’ Lamps. 


CLARKE’S PYRAMID & FAIRY LIGHT COMPANY, Ltd., CRICKLEWOOD, N.W. 
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politeness, for ig really do not rise to the 
dignity of , but are in plain fact, glass, 


and nothing but glass. It is difficult to discover 
the fascination of these buttons, but fashion 
fancies are difficult to account for. 

The military style of braiding and embroidery 
was never in greater favour than just now, and 
the Grenadier mode of trimming bids fair to 
outvie that of the Lancers, usually first 
favourite. Military tailors are kept well plied 
with orders from the wives and sisters of their 
soldier customers. Frogs and barrels are 
ada to the otherwise plain red coats or 
_ to those of fine black cloth, which are among 

the few things that never go out of fashion. 
Well cut and skilfully fitted to the figure, they 
surpass in effect many a much more elaborate 
garment of costly material and expensive trim- 
ming. Dark blue and dark green are also seen 
in coats of military style of cut and finish. The 
newest red, after the hunting pink, is a deep 
tone of tomato, resembling the tint of the fruit 
when over ripe. 

Sequin trimmings appear to be as much used 
for winter evening dresses as they were for the 
season ones. Innumerable really beautiful 
passementeries in this style are produced for 
evening wear. Paillettes of jet are mixed now 
a great deal with steel, some jet passementeries 
are lit up with tiny pearls, and other have 
cabochons of coral, of imitation turquoise, or of 
amethyst intermixed. A collar and a deep belt 
of such a bright and beautiful trimming suffice 
to make a pretty ‘small dinner” or theatre 
toilet out of what otherwise would be a simple 
high-cut black dress. Crépe de chine, or fish- 
net, or grenadine thus decorated becomes 
dressy at once. 


SOME PRETTY DRESSES. 

A cLEVER dressmaker! What a comfort it is 
to know of one! One who will take a real 
interest in her client, who will cut and contrive, 
and not mind any trouble as long as success is 
attained! Just such a dressmaker as this is 
Mrs. Enfield Price. It is a pleasure to watch 
her when she is fitting on a dress, she looks so 
capable, and as if she so thoroughly understood 
what she was about, and she takes a genuine 
delight in the overcoming of any little obstacles 
which may exist. She never wants you to buy 
more trimming than you need, and is always 
thoughtful and considerate for her customers. 

I have seen many a hopeless-looking toilette 
(a last year’s gown) blossom into fresh life 
under the hands of this clever dressmaker, and 
very charming effects envolved out of very 
simple trimmings. When I last paid a visit to 
Mrs. Enfield Price, I found her busy over a 
number of smart dresses for a wedding, and I 
thought that a little account of these might be 
interesting to some of our readers. First 
came a bodice of dark violet velvet, with a 
crossed bodice embellished by two wide revers 
of mauve taffeta, covered with fine cream 
guipure, and edged with rouleaux of velvet and 
alineof skunk. These revers opened overs tucked 
vest of the velvet, whilst there was a velvet 
collar of the very latest style, lined with the 
lighter shade. The skirt of this pretty bodice 
was in fine face-cloth in the same shade of 
violet, and a sack-back coat of the same material 
completed this smart and useful costume. 
Another pretty dress, intended for the same 
occasion, was in dark green fancy rep, cross- 
barred with a faint line of yellow, and trimmed 
with a material made of alternate stripes of 
velvet and corded silk in the same shade of 
yellow. There was & single rever of this 
material, and the full front was strapped across 
with the velvet. Mrs. Enfield Price called this 
her Wasp dress, and she told me it was par- 
ticularly becoming to the wearer. ; ; 

Another dress for the same occasion was 1n 
pale blue glacé silk, elaborately trimmed with 
strips of sage green bebé ribbon, the drapery 
over the shoulder kept in place by dainty 
rosettes of the same. The sleeves were hoop- 
shaped, coming well down over the hand, like all 
the fashionable sleeves at present. Another 
dress was in salmon-pink cashmere, trimmed 
with black moiré ribbons, the bodice draped 
with black sequin net with a ruche of 
the same to collar and sleeves. Both these 


pretty dresses were sent out with evening - 


prices, ete., post paid in United Kurgdom. from Vie rtifactory- 
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bodices, in addition to the day ones, made with 
trimmed very ingeniously, with long loops of 

reaching from bust to ‘iia 

in the centre, and ag y getting shorter 
towards the sides. The blue bodice was veiled 
in white chiffon, with trans t sleeves of the 
same. Another evening was in black 
satin, with a drawn front of gold-spangled net. 
Some pretty out-door garments were also on 
view, including a semi-fitting jacket in tan- 
coloured cloth in a very shape, and 


a charming mantle in black corduroy velvet 
with a roll collar lined with ermine. The fur 


“A Veritable Fairy-land.” 
Sketch. 
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gardens, Earl's Court, a few steps- 
from the Earl's Court railway station subway. 


ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 


By Miss Katig Otvtron. 
(First Class Diplomée in Cookery). 


AFTERNOON TEA—(Continued). 
POTATO CAKES. ; 
Mgt one ounce of butter with two table- 
of milk, add a little salt, and stir this 
into half a pound of potatoes which have been: 
boiled or baked and rubbed through a sieve. 
Work as much flour into this as will enable you. 
to roll out the dough with comfort. Roll out 

thin, cut into rounds and cook on a. 
dle or in the oven. When done, butter 
each little round and stick two together. These 
little cakes are delicicus, but rather y- 
They are best eaten with a knife and fork. 

YORKSHIRE TEA CAKES. 

Melt three ounces of butter in a gill of warm: 
water, add to this one beaten egg, and half an 
ounce of German yeast, which has been mixed: 
with a gill of lukewarm milk. Pour this into the 
centre of one pound of fine flour, which for this. 
purpose should be in a basin. Gradually work in 
@ fourth part of the flour till it is a light batter. 
Sprinkle this with a little more of the flour ;. 
cover the basin with a clean cloth and set ina 
warm place to rise for about an hour. Knead 
into a light dough, adding a little lukewarm 
milk if necessary. Cut the dough across the 
top, cover the basin again, and leave it tn rise 
for another half hour. Then turn out on 
floured board, knead into shape and roll out 
lightly about an inch thick, cut into little 
rounds, place on a floured baking tin, leave in 
a warm place to rise for about ten minutes, and 
bake in a moderate oven for twenty minutes. 
When done _ in two and butter. These are 
acne 7 light and good, but take some time 
to make. ' : 


< 


ALMOND DELIGHTS. 

Beat the whites of two eggs to a stiff froth. 
Mix together five ounces of castor sugar, four 
ounces of ground almonds and a little lemon 
juice. Work the beaten whites into this mix- 
ture, and put, in teaspoonsfuls, on a well-- 
greased paper, lining an oven tin. Bake ina 
moderate oven till quite firm. 

LITTLE BONNE-BOUCHE CAKES, 

Four eggs, three ounces of fine flour, two 
ounces of melted butter, four ounces of castor 
sugar, one and a quarter pounds icing sugar,. 
hot water, almond paste, a few drops of 
almond flavouring, or Mrs. Marshall’s noyeau 
fruit syrup, half an ounce of pistachio nuts,. 
blanched and chopped. 

Beat together the eggs, and sugar in a basin 
over a saucepan of boiling water for twenty 
minutes, then stir in the butter, melted, but 
not too hot, with a wooden spoon, then flavouring 
and flour sifted. Stir ingredients in as lightly 
as possible. Pour into repared (two) oven tins 
which have been dusted over with castor sugar: 
and flour mixed in equal quantities. The tins- 
should be about twelve inches by eight inches. 
Bake in a moderate oven from ten to fifteen 
minutes. Turn out on a pastry rack to cool,. 
and then spread evenly on the top, smoothin 
with a knife dipped in hot water, almon 
paste made as follows: Mix together eight 
ounces of ground almonds, eight ounces of 
castor sugar, two drape of ratafia, a little lemon 
juice, and as much beaten egg whole, or only 
the whites if preferred, to make it into a dough. 

Prepare one and @ quarter pounds of icing 
sugar by rolling i and passing it through a 
sieve so that there will be no lumps in it. Mix 
in a dessertspoonful of noyeau fruit syrup, and 
enough hot water to enable you to pour it over 
the cakes, but take care that it is not too liquid. 
Mix well with a wooden spoon, then pour over 
the cakes, and, if necessary, smoth with a knife 
dipped in hot water. Sprinkle over the top 


with ‘the pistachio nuts, which should be blanched 


and chopped finely. Do not leave the cakes 
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to the sun or the colour of the nuts 
ed. When the icing is quite set, 
which will not take very long, cut into strips 
about one and a half inches wide, and the strips 
‘into little squares, angles and diamond shapes. 
I have made fifty-four little cakes out of the 
above amount. 
CORNFLOUR CAKES. 
- Beat to a cream two ounces of castor sugar 
and three ounces of butter, beat one and 
add the half of it, then two ounces of corn- 
flour, then the rest of the egg and two more 
of our. Brown and Polson’s is the 
-very best kind of cornflour. Beat the mixture 
thoroughly, then add the grated rind of quarter 


Pour in pans and e in a 
moderate oven for about ten minutes. 
SYRUP TART. 


Line a shallow plate with short crust made of 
gix ounces of flour, two and a-half ounces of 
butter, half a teaspoonful of baking powder, 
and a little cold water. Ornament the edges 


nicely with leaves, or with a pastry 
cutter. To fill the centre, mix together one 
teacu of bread crumbs, and a quarter of a 


den syrup, which is of ex- 
flavour, and seei..8 very pure. 
TOFFEE. 

One and a-half pounds of brown sugar, quarter 
of a pound of fresh butter, half a tin of Swiss 
milk, one pound of Lyle’s golden syrup, one 
and a-half gills sweet fresh milk, a little Vanilla 
essence. Put two ounces of the butter in a 
saucepan; when melted, add sugar, condensed 
milk, and enough sweet milk to make a thick 
liquid. Stir occasionally with a wooden spoon 
over steady heat, when it boils add syrup and 
rest of butter, boil briskly from forty to sixty 
minutes ; then try if ‘it crisps in water. Then 
remove from fire and add Vanilla. Pour on 

tins. When almost cold mark, separate 
when quite cold, and roll in parchment paper. 
SYRUP PUDDING. 
Six ounces of flour, half a teaspoonful of 
_ powder, . pinch of om half a md 
spoo of ground ginger, a le sugar, two 
ounces of a, fae tales soontal of Lyle’s 
golden syrup, three tableepoonfuls of milk or 
water. 


of Lyle’s 
oo 


THE HUMBER FISHING CO. FOR FISH. 


Pre ys the suet very Haig and mix with . 
e flour, baking powder, a teaspoonful o 
ener, Se ginger: and aoe of salt. Mix well 


Hor Drumxs ror InpiGcgstion.—One of the 
simplest methods of treatment of stomach 
disorders is now being largely employed. In 


together. the over with the milk or | cases of chronic , the muscular coats 
water, and into a well-greased pint basin, | of the stomach sooner or later become affected 
dusted with Demerara sugar. Cover with a | and weakened. and not only do the secretions 
lid of greaned and steam for one and a | of thé organ prove deficient, but the stomach 
half hours. s will find Lyle’s preparation | muscles also fail to move the food with sufii- 
of golden syrup very ry, and c cient rapidity round its walls, thus increasing 
like it extremely. the difficulties of digestion. A glaes of hot 


water in such cases, administered five or six 
hours after a meal, acts as a direct stimulus to 
the muscles of the stomach, and so causes the 
passage of the ted food into the intestines 
more speedily than would be the case if the 
weakened organ were left to its own devices. 
And, moreover, the water cleanses the stomach 
walls, and so applies the first principles of anti- 
septics to the treatment of the complaint— 
rendering the surface more bealthy, and go 
assisting towards a cure.—Nursing Record. 


MATCHLESS METAL 
POLISH. 


Warts the eran ree woman gladly welcomes 
anything that will brighten her home treasures, 
the wise mistress as willingly tries any article 
that decreases her servants’ labours, and enables 
them to do their work better with less trouble. 
On both grounds, “ Matchless Metal Polish” 
claims a trial. Fortified by its prize medals 
geinee in open competition at all the large ex- 
ibitions of the past ten years, it urges us to 
see if it does not polish all metal surfaces, such 
as tins, brass, copper, nickel or German silver 
and steel, better than any previously known paste 
or polish. Buta further claim is added on the 
score of the yet more important point, health. 
Metal polish that, like so many sold, contains 
fatty acids will, when brought in contact with 
brass, copper, zinc, etc., develop a most dan- 
rous and poisonous copper compound better 
nown as verdigris, which ruins your brass and 
other metals, and spoils your hands, and if not 
thoroughly wiped off may even poison in a 
cooking vessel, such as a copper stewpan. To 
test for yourself on this point that ‘‘ Matchless 
Metal Polish” is free from objection you can 
try is on a penny. Smear or dab a little polish 
on & penny or any brass or copper article and 
leave it overnight, and if the polish contains 
fatty acid the metal will be quite green with 
verdigris in the morning, the cloths you use 
will also be a with verdigris in a very 
short time and will turn green. ‘“ Matchless” 
Metal Polish contains no acids, and will stand 
the ubove test. It can be bought from all 
grocers, oilmen, stores, etc., throughout the 
kingdom, at sizes from 1d. to 2s. per tin. 


0 N-INTOXICATING 


MADE INSTANTLY FROM 
A SIXPENNY B OF 


MASON S 


WINE ESSENCES. 
MASON'S GINGER WINE ESSENOE. 


Alsotry ’s Extract of Herbs and 

tre . he Two, assorted. & fig Three, 
cauertelie 6a. 4 Wanted. 

NEWBALL & MASON, NOTTINGHAM. 


THE HYGIENIC HOME AND COL'EGE OF 
PHYSICAL CULTORE 


Provides a thorough training for Ladies (as 
Teachers) in the principles and practice of 


| HYGIENE, SWEDISH GYMNASTICS, and 
| VEGETARIAN COOKERY. 


The course extends over two years, and a com- 
plete theoretical as well as practical training is 
given. Examinations are held and certificates 
are granted to successful students. There are 

ood openings for qualified teachers, who, after 
feaining, are assisted to obtain posts. 

The College is situated in Worcestershire, six 


we ee 
— a Wi 


= FISHERMAN 7° COOK. 
= NO DELAY. NO INTERMEDIATE PROFITS. ow 


EC. THE HUMBER FISHING COMPANY send choice assortments of delicious fresh and cured fish 
‘at 7 lbs., 2/-; 10 lbs , 2/6; 13 1bs., 3/-; 15 lbs., 3/6; 221bs., 5/-; cleaned ready for cooking, carriage paid. 


ALL KINDS AT WHOLESALE RATES. PRICE. 
GEO. R. SIMS’ Secretary and Manager, in sending order, says :— 
“ Now I see what nice fish you have sent Mrs. Sim, I shall send along to you with confidence.” 
Dr. MISKIN, 178, Kennington Road, London, says :— 
; “T have never liked mackerel, but we all found those you sent most delicious. Perhaps it is 


because they were so perfectly fresh 
supply Fish Docks, Grimsby. 


,ooress: UMBER FISHING CO., ‘Ser 


ADDRESS: 
P.0.8 and Cheques crossed “ York City and County.” 


LIST 


miles from Birmingham and half a mile from 
Halesowen Station; the old historic mansion, 
‘The Leasowes,” having been adapted for this 
purpose. “The Leasowes” stands in its own 
extensive grounds, and is surrounded by beautiful 
woods. Its bracing air, excellent water, elevated 
position, and charming situation make it an ideal 
place for a College of Health. 

It has an excellent Gymnasium, fitted with 
Swedish apparatus; also fine Gardens. 

The students learn Gardening, Dancing, 
Elocution, Games, etc., as a means of Heal 
and Physical Culture. 

Students are admitted in September and 
January. Age, 18 to 30. 


Apply for particulars to— 
Miss ANSTEY, 
‘« The Leasowes,” 
Near Halesowen, Worcestershire. 


“HEAL TH RESon.” 


DUMPFORD HOUSE HYDRO, 


Near PETERSFIELD, HANTS. 


ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 


Proprietress : 


Mrs. A. P. BOYS. 
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®nur Open Columns. 

[The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents, 
\Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon. All letters intended for pub- 


lication must be written on one side only of 


the paper.] 


CREMATION AND PREMATURE BURIAL. 
To the Editor of the Woman’s Si1anat. 


Mapam,—lIn addition to the sanitary advan- 
‘tages referred to in the instructive address of 
Mra. A. M. Pointon Newman, reported in the 
‘Woman’s Siena recently, which the practice of 
cremation possesses over other forms of dis- 
posalof the dead, is that of the prevention of 
premature burial. The regulations of the cre- 
matoriums at Woking, Manchester, Glasgow, 
and at provide that before cremation 
the body shall be examined by one independent 
medical \ erarpernal besides the regular medi- 
cal attendant (neither of whom must be related 
to the deceased) who must certify both to the 
‘fact of death and the cause of death. In 
ordinary cases a cursory and perfunctory in- 
‘apection is all that is usually made, and when 
it is remembered how difficult it isin cases of 
‘trance, catalepsy, and suspended animation to 
distinguish apparent from real death, and that 
‘not a few persons (according to the evidence of 
‘those who have looked into the facts) have been 
buried alive, any system that will minimise this 
‘terrible risk will be welcomed by the reflective 
‘portion of the community. 

Alluding to the difficulty of discriminating 
between real and apparent death, the authors 
-of ‘‘Premature Burial and How it May be 
Prevented” (Swan Sonnenschein) quote Dr. 
Franz Hartmann to the following effect: 
‘** Apparent death is a state that resembles real 
-death so closely that even the most experienced 
pescns believe such a person to be really dead. 

n many cases not even the most experienced 
physician, coroner, or undertaker can distin- 
.guish a case of apparent death from real death, 
neither by external examination nor by means 
of the stethoscope, nor by any of the various 
tests which have been proposed by this or that 
writer, for all those tests have been proved 
fallible, and it is now useless to discuss them at 
length, because many of the most experienced 
members of the medical profession have 
already agreed that there is no certain sign that 
'& person is really and not apparently dead, 
except the beginning of a certain stage of putre- 
faction. All other tests ought to be set down 
as delusive and unreliable. The postmaster of 
a village in Moravia ‘ died’ in a fit of epilepsy, 
and was buried three days afterwards in due 
form. He hada little pet dog which showed great 
affection towards him, and after the burial the 
dog remained upon the man’s grave and howled 
dismally, and would not be driven away. 
‘Several times the dog was taken home forcibly, 
but whenever it could escape it immediately 
returned. This lasted for a week, and became 
the talk of the village. About a year afterwards 
that part of the graveyard had to be removed 
owing to an enlargement in building the church, 
and consequently the grave of the postmaster 
was opened, and the body was found in such a 
state and position as to leave no doubt that he 
had been buried alive, had returned to cons- 
ciousness, and had died in the grave. The 

hysician who had signed the certificate of 
deat became insane on that account soon after 
the discovery was made.” 

This is only one of several hundreds of 
authenticated cases collected by Dr. Hartmann, 
the details of many of which are too painful for 
presentation to your readers. The subject 
needs ventilation, and the existing mode of 
examining the dead requires drastic reform. 
This may be helped forward by the attention 
now being Sivected to the public health and the 
public safety in respect to the establishment of 
crematoriums in every large centre of popula- 
tion. I may mention that the eminent surgeon, 
Sir Henry Thompson, advocates cremation on 
the ground, amongst other reasons, of its being 
preventive to burying people ina state of sus- 
pended animation.—Yours respectfully, 

November 17th, 1898. W.R 
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MARRIAGE IN FRIENDS’ MEETING. 
HOUSES. 
To the Editor of the Woman’s S1e@nau. 


Dear Mapam,—In your issue of the 24th 
inst., under reply to “ Doubtful” in “ Signals 
from Friend to Friend,” you refer to the mar- 
riage ceremony of the Society of Friends. 

As the words of the promise uttered by hus- 
band and wife seem to many of us so complete 
and yet so simple, perhaps you will allow me 
to give them exactly. (The words in italics are 
optional, used in some places and not in 
others) :— 

‘Friends, in the fear of the Lord and in the 
presence of this assembly, I take this my friend, 
A.B. to be my wife (or husband), promising 
through Divine assistance to be unto her (or 
him) a loving and faithful husband (or wife) 
until it shall please the Lord by death to 
separate us.” 

he fundamental idea of the Friends is the 
non-intervention of any priest. The marriage 
contract is one made between the parties them- 
selves in the sight of God. For the good order 
of society and all the resulting consequences, 
legal and social, the contract must comply with 
the simple regulations of the law of the land, 
and have due publicity beforehand amongst 
those who know pe pige concerned. 

We are always glad to make way for those, 
not belonging to our body, who wish a simple, 
yet religious marriage ceremony, to avail them- 
selves of our procedure. It should be noted, 
however, that for those not members of the 
Society of Friends, the preliminary steps must 
be taken five or six weeks before the date of 
the wedding. 

I shall be glad at any time to give any of 
your readers further information, or to put 


them in communication with a Friend in their | an 


own district who would explain the steps that 
have to be taken for such a wedding.—Yours 


truly, 
Wn. Henry F. ALEXANDER. 
17, Gracechurch-street, London, E.C. 


To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL. 


Deak Mapam,—As a member of the Society 
of Friends, I was interested in your suggestion 
to a lady who objects to promise to obey her 
husband, that she might be married in a 
Friends’ meeting. You are quite right in 
supposing that anyone may now be married 
according to the usage of Friends, if they 
comply with the necessary regulations. The 
form of words as generally used is :—‘ Friends, 
in the fear of the Lord, and the presence of 
this assembly, I take this my Friend, A.B., to 
be my husband, promising, through Divine 
assistance, to be unto him, a loving and faithful 
wife, until it shall please the Lord by death to 
separate us.”"—I am, dear madam, yours very 
truly, 

GERTRUDE EDMUNDSON. 

1, Shaftesbury-place, Gateshead-on-Tyne, 

November 27th, 1898. 


THE BIG SOLDIER AND 
HIS LITTLE MOTHER. 


Knockine at the door of a house in Acre- 
road, Kingston-on-Thames, a representative of 
the Kingston and Surbiton News was welcomed 
by Mrs. Martin, a little, aged lady, well-known 
and respected in the district. She readily and 
cheerfully replied to some questions he had 
called to ask, and stated that for four years she 
had been acripple from rheumatic gout in all 
her joints. She could not cut a slice of bread, 
and walking was impossible. ‘‘ I was unable,” 
she said, ‘‘ to even lift my foot to get on to the 

ath.” 
pe Did you have any doctor ?”’ 

‘Oh, yes. I went to a capable and well- 
known physician. I long attended a ladies’ 
hospital in London. They sent me to a home 
at the seaside, but I only grew worse. Nothing 
did me any good until I started taking Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People. Very 
thankful I am that I did.” FY 
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‘* Was the relief afforded by them immediate 
or gradual ?” asked the Ran representative. 

‘ rie ger and now I ~_ _ well.” 

u attribute . 
Williams’ Pink Pills aa “re 


Ee oerely. I can put it down to nothing 


During the conversation the good lady’s son 
Mr. Frederick Martin, entered the ree He 
too waxed enthusiastic. And very good reason 
the young man had. The story of his own 
restoration was still more surprising. Nearly 
three years ago he enlisted into the Cameron 


Highlanders, and during manwuvres at Alder- 
shot con- 


ains from 

ead to foot 
that life be- 
came a 
misery. At 
last, com- 
pletely 
paralysed 
on one side 
he was in- 
valided home and admitted to Netley Hospital 
in November, 1897, where he remained for two 
months, but with no prospect of getting better. 

‘¢The doctors,” he said, ‘told me I was suf. 
ool bag heart disease and rheumatic fever, 
d they did not give any hope.” 

‘¢ Yes, and so I wrote and asked them to send 
him home,” chimed in his mother. ‘If there 
was no hope, his last days should be spent in 
his own home.” 

‘“ Well, when I got home,” continued the 
young man, “ my mother persuaded me to take 
some of Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills. The first 
box relieved me a lot, and in less than a month 
I was able to work. There is nothing the 
matter with me now.” 

Here, then, was a man who in the previous 
month left England’s _- military hospital in a 
supposed hopeless condition, and discharged from 
the army, after strict medical examination, as un- 
fit for further service. A soldier is never granted 
his discharge without grave cause. To-day he is 
earning his living by hard manual toil. 
Ordinary medicine had clearly been of no avail; 
but Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills are not like 
ordinary medicine. They have repeatedly 
cured cases pronounced hopeless by doctors, 
including paralysis, locomotor ataxy, and even 
consumption. They have rapidly cured many 
everyday ills such as rheumatism, sciatica, im- 
poverishment of the blood, scrofula, rickets, 
anemia, general weakness, perience neural- 

ia, early decay, all forms of female weakness, and 

ysteria. They are genuine only with the full 
name, Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, 
and are sold by chemists and by Dr. Williams’ 
Medicine Company, 46, Holborn-yiaduct, 
London, E.C., at 2s. 9d. a box, or six for 
18s. 9d. Pink pills sold loose or from glass 
jars are not Dr. Williams’. The genuine Dr. 
William’ Pink Pills are tonic, not purgative. 


EpuvaTion.—Man is an animal, formidable 
both from his “passions and his reason; his 

assions- often urging him to great evile, and 
his reason furnishing means to achieve them. 
To train this animal, and make him amenable 
to order, to inure him to a sense of justice and 
virtue, to withhold him from ill courses by fear, 
and encourage him in his duty by hopes; in 
short, to fashion and model him for society, 
hath been the aim of civil and religious institu- 
tions ; and, in all times, the endeavour of good 
and wise men. The aptest method for attaining 
this end hath been always judged a proper 
education.— Bishop Berkeley. 


* * * 
The soul at ease fears all change. 
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CADBURY’s COCOA 
’s is entirely free from all ad- 
mixtures, such as Kola, Malt, 
Hops, &c. No Alkali used to 
darken the colour. 


| “Cocoa is in itself a perfect 


food, and requires no addition of 
| coc drugs whatever.”— Dr. ANDREW 


Wuson, in the Illustrated London 


ABSOLUTELY PURE, tHererore BEST... 


When asking for Cocoa insist 
on having CADBURY’S—sold 
The rity. only in Packets and Tins—as 

. Standard of Highest Pu fecal other Cocoas are often substituted 

. “The favourite Cocoa of the day. - - For Strength, Purity, and for the sake of extra profit. , 
Nourishment there is nothing superior to be found. *__Medical Magazine. 


Everyone interested in Nansi Matters should read 


The NURSING RECORD. 


Edited by Mrs. BEDFORD FENWIOK. 
Published every. -"uabaran de Price One Penny. 


: 


Contains all the Nursing. News of the Notes on Science, Art, Literature, and the 


week; Articles by well-known Medical Drama; Hospital News; Discussions by 


Wien and Nurses; Matrons in Council, etc., etc., ete. 


11, ADAM a STRAND, W.C.. 


KEATINGS COUGH LOZENGES. 
KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES. 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
KEATINGS GOUGH LOZENGES. 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
BEWARE of POLISHES containing iris rious AIDS : KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
TEST “Any DocTroR WILL TELL you” there is: 
no better '‘ough Medicine than KEATING’S 
LOZENGES. One gives relief; if you suffer 
from cough try them at once; they will 
cure, and they will not injure our health ;. 
the most delicate can take them. As a 


remedy itiey nee are simply unrivalled. Sold 
everywhere in 133d. tins. 


Nee aot 


kL PATON. CALVERT &8 C2 - MANUFACTURERS, LiveRPooL. 4 5 
a 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


, COMING C***** 
THE VEGETARIAN DEPOT & GENERAL AGENCY,| 7 == 


GRATEFUL--COMFORTING. 


: Has now come. A post 
87 Praed Street, Paddington, London, W. 4 ito WV. PRETTY 
All Goods intended for Health and Progress SON, Ipswich, will 
are kept. Food Specialities, Hygienic Clothing, “aaa aa gee ed 
Household Requisites, Literature, &c. Price List ie 
free on application, or by post 1d. stamp. Booklet telling all BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 
about their Corsets. 


“THE WOMAN’S' SIGNAL.” 


A Weekly Record and Review of Women’s Work and Interests in the Home and in The Wider World. Price One Fenny, every Thursday, 
t te and Kketalla (to order 
J the WOMAN'S SIGNAL” Cm Aicach ioe the office, 30, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C., post paid, for three months, from 
any date, to any address at home or abroad, for 1s. 8d., for six months for 3s. 8d. or for one Year for 6s. 6d. 


SUBSCRIPTION NOTICE. 


Subscribers who desire ‘THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL” by post srom the Office should forward name and address with Postal Note for the amount 
tated above, addressed :— 
as To the piiniis ‘SWOMAN’S SICNAL,” 30, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W’.C. 
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